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Harper & Brothers’ 


NEW BOOKS 


Bismarck’s Autobiography 


BISMARCK, The Man and the Statesman: Being the Reflections and Reminiscences 
of Otto, Prince von Bismarck. Written and Dictated by Himself after His 
Retirement from Office. Translated from the German under the supervision of 
A. J. BuTver, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Two Volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7.50. 


THROUGH ASIA. By Sven Hepin. With Twe Maps and Two Plates Printed in Colors, 
and about 280 Illustrations by the Author and from Photographs. About 1,300 pages. © Two 
Volumes. Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $10.00. 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. An Account of a Journey into Tibet, Capture by the 
Tibetan Lamas and Soldiers, Imprisonment, Torture, and Ultimate Release brought about by 
Dr. Wilson and the Political Peshkar Karak Sing-Pal. By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. 
With the Government Enquiry and Report and Other Official Documents, by J. LARKIN, Esq., 
Deputed by the Government of India. With One Photogravure, Eight Colored Plates, 
Fifty Full-page and about One Hundred and Fifty Text Illustrations, and a Map from 
Surveys by the Author. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $9.00. 

CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. By Arcuisatp R. CotquHouN. With Frontispiece, 
Maps and Diagrams. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE 
WORKS. This new and revised edition comprises additional material and hitherto un- 
published letters, sketches, and drawings, derived from the author’s original manuscripts and 
note-books. Edited by Mrs. ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, 13 Vols., $1.75 per Vol. 

THE AWAKENING OF A NATION. Mexico of To-day. By Cuarves F. Lummis. 
With Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


A STUDY OF A CHILD. By Loutsz E. Hocan. With a Colored Frontispiece and Many 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


HOW TO GET STRONG, And How to Stay So. By WiILLiAm BLAIKiz. With Numerous 
Portraits. New and Enlarged Edition from New Plates. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 


CROOKED TRAILS. written and Illustrated by FREDERIC REMINGTON, Author of “ Pony 
Tracks,” ete. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.00. 


OLD CHESTER TALES. By Marcarer DELaNp, Author of “John Ward, Preacher,” etc. 
Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. by «A British Officer.” Illustrated by 
R. CATON WOODVILLE. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 

FABLES FOR THE FRIVOLOUS. (with Apologies to La Fontaine.) By Guy WETMORE 
CARRYL. With Illustrations by PETER NEWELL. §8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges 
and Gilt Top, $1.50. 

PEEPS AT PEOPLE. Being Certain Passages from the Writings of Miss Anne Warrington 
Witherup, Journalist. Collected by JoHN KENDRICK BANGs, and Illustrated by EDWARD 
PENFIELD. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


THE NEW GOD. A Romance, By RicHarD Voss. Translated by MARY A. ROBINSON. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


DUMB FOXGLOVE, And Other Stories. By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOsSON. With One IIlus- 
tration. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


AN ANGEL IN A WEB. A Novel. By JuLian RALPH. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


THE RED AXE. 4A Novel. By S. R. Crockett, Author of “Lochinvar,” “The Gray Man,” 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 

THE ASSOCIATE HERMITS. by Franx R. Srocxron. [Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 

WILD EELIN; Her Escapades, Adventures, and Bitter Sorrows. A Novel. By WILLIAM 
Biack. Illustrated by T. DE THULsTRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. } 


RODEN’S CORNER. A Novel. By Henry SETON MERRIMAN. Illustrated by T. pe THUL- 
STRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. ; 


THE ADVENTURERS. A Novel. By H. B. MARRIOTT. WATSON. Tllustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. j 


THE COPPER PRINCESS. A Story. By Kirk MUNROE. Illustrated. Post. 8vo, ‘Cléth, 
4 


Ornamental, $1.25. . 
Postpaid in the United-States, Canada and.Mexico. , 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London. 
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Three Readable Books. 


WOMEN & ECONOMICS (§1.50), by Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, has been upon the 
market now for about six months. It was 
published with the idea that it would prove 
itself to be authoritative in the subject of which 
it treats—the book that no one who cared for 
the subject could afford to miss. In general 
it has to do with making women better citizens 
—not less useful as housekeepers and cooks, 
but much more useful as mothers and as social 
factors. The reception of the book has been 
even better than we expected. To those who 
have read it, it has seemed, of all the books of 
the season, the one indispensable book. 

When Hawaii was annexed to the United 
States, it seemed an appropriate time to try 
to get out a book that should tell the whole 
story of American influence in the islands. It 
was proper that such a book should originate 
in Boston, where the bond of American con- 
nection has for a century, almost, been so 
strong, whether through politician, mission 
ary, trader, whaler or adventurer. Mr. Ed- 
mund J. Carpenter has written this story in 
away that will give his volume, AMERICA 
IN HAWAII ($1 50), the value of a perma- 
nent and authoritative record, interesting to 
read at the moment and useful to keep in 
one’s library. 

The story of the most exciting period of 
modern Spanish history is told in THE 
SPANISH REVOLUTION, 1868-75 ($1.50), 
written by Mr. E. H, Strobel, Bemis Profes- 
sor of International Law at Harvard. It is 
not, of course, a “war book.” It stands as 
practically the sole study of the eight eventful 
years in which Spain tried to show to a 
world that disbelieved in her, her capacity to 
govern herself in accordance with the methods 
of modern liberal politics. The attempt in 
the main was a failure, but few nobler failures 
are found in modern history. It is all like a 
piece of Don Quixote on a great national and 
liberal basis. 

These three books are for sale everywhere. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO, Boston. 





When Buying 


Christmas Gifts 


For the Children 
Look at These Books. 


HAROLD FREDERIC’® The Deserter........... $1.25 
MARGARET SIDNEY’S Little Maid of Concord 
BOER cavpnsctedecdsutsrewd cuousysesesecete suet onse 1.50 


WILLIAM H. BABCOCK’S Cian of the Chariots 1.50 
SOPHIE SWETT'S Bilberry Boys and Girls 1.25 
ELBRIDGE 8. BROOKS’s True Story of 


Benjamin Franklin...............+.......05+ 1.56 
JULIA MAGRUDER’S Labor of Love.......... 75 
MARY B. SLEIGHT’S Island Meroine.......... 1.50 
LOUISE tM Petal Ss Marjory and Her 

PECRIIIS Foc ccncnsecbuvenredeveesscesscvoceesss 1.50 
PANSY’S ie. Alden) Prince of Peace....... 1.50 
KATE TANNATT Woops’s Little New Eng- 

land PR vtcadavendsuguabcdabecnsavestescesescs 1.00 
EMILIE POULSSON’S Child Stories and 

MDE 5 nv cccvcnsccpecesséccstdyearéccesicoccece 1.25 
CHARLES STUART PRATT’S Buz-buz........... -75 
HENRIETTA R. ELIOT'S Laura’s Holidays... .50 


*.* The Best JUVENILE BOOKS of 
the Year. Send for Illustrated Hol- 
iday Catalogue. Mailed free. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 





NEw YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For GIRLS. CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. 


ome year foes 21, Certificate admits ep lending 
ent. 
Sas ode. Strong Mani yateier (Amborat), Principal, 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
course in te, with addi 


Sout in New it Greek. En 
trance , Aug. 31, 9 a.m 
For Catalogue or to 


or further 
Prof, JoHN 8S. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 
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Scribner’s Books 


$29 


for the Young. 





WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN 
By ERNEST SETON THOMPSON. 
With 200 Illustrations by the author. Square 12mo, $2.00. 


THE PERSONAL HISTORIES OF 


LOBO THE WOLF THE SPRINGFIELD FOX 
SILVERSPOT THE CROW THE PACING MUSTANG 
RAGGYLUG THE RABBIT WULLY THE YELLOW DOG 
BINGO THE DOG REDRUFF, THE PARTRIDGE 


“Undoubtedly the most unusual and ‘at- 


tractive volume for younger readers which 
has come to us this year.””— Review of Re- 
views. 


“Delightful pictures of animal life.’—New York Sun. 


IN PIRATE 
WATERS 


A Tale of the American 
Navy. 


By KIRK MUN- 
ROE. Illustrated by 
I. W. Taber. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


“The story is a stirring tale 
of a nee middy on the £n- 
terprise. no is captured by 
the Tripolitans and held for 
several years as a servant of 
the Bashaw, and finally escapes 
to take part in the bombard- 
ment and downfall of Tripoli. 
The blowing up of t ~ frigate 
Philadelphia by Lieut. Decatur 
and his lant little band is 
graphically described. ... As 
in all of Mr. Munroe’s books, 
oe is not a prosaic line in 
it.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


THE BOYS OF FAIRPORT 


By NOAH BROOKS. Illustrated, 
12mo, $1.25. 


This favorite story appears in new form, uniform in 
style with the same author’s “* Boy Settlers” and * Boy 


Emigrants.” 


“Replete with adventures of the kind that interest 
every healthy boy.”—New Fork Times. 








THE STORY 
OF A YANKEE 
BOY 


His Adventures Ashore 
and Afloat. 


By HERBERT E. 
HAMBLEN,. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, $1.50. 


Of this new story by the au- 
thor of “On Many Seas” the 
San Francisco Bulletin says: 
“Will’s adventures after being 
shanghaied, the wreck off the 
coast of Terra del Fue “a = 
rescue by whalers and ar- 
rival at San Francisco are 
citing enough to hold = boy's 
interest; and the triump! 
return to Oakville, after two 
years of thrilling adventure, 1s 
a moat satisfactory termina’ on 
to this delightful story.’ 


THE AMERICAN GIRL’S 
HANDY BOOK 


By LINA and ADELIA B. BEARD. 
Illus., sq. 8vo, $2.00. 


In its new, enlarged form this book is a veritable 
treasure house of amusement and information for girls. 

“No subject which might possibly interest a girl is 
left untouched.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


NEW BOOKS BY G. A. HENTY FOR 1898 
Each, Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50, 


BOTH SIDES THE BORDER. 
Hotspur and Glendower. 


UNDER WELLINGTON’S COMMAND. 
The Peninsular War. 


AT ABOUKIR AND ACRE. 
Napoleon’s Invasion of Egypt. 


“No healthy, wide-awake boy can afford to pass by these tales of adventure. Taken all in all, they are the 
most fascinating and robust fictions for the youth that are being writen, or pave been written, for a long time.” 


Philadelphia Bulletin. 


“ Will delight the hearts of adventure-loving boys everywhere.”"— Boston Transcript. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





The Congregationalist Services. 





FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 


No. 2, Ist Series—by Rev. L. H. Thayer. 


No. 34, 4th Series—by Mrs. M. C. Talcott. 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


No. 3, ist Series—by Rev. L. H. Thayer. 


No. 35, 4th Series—by Rev. L. H. Thayer. 


NEW YEAR’S. 


No. 4, ist Series—by Rev. L. H. Thayer. 
100 COPIES, WITH MUSIC, 8 PP., 60 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


Address — SERVICES, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


Manual free. EVERETT VU. Fisk & Co. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
7o Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 








830 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible’ 


The purpose has been . . . to 
“get behind the veil of Western 
words and ideas, and to enable 
the reader to study the book 
amid the surroundings and in 
the very atmosphere in which it 
was composed.” It is a practical 
handbook of the highest value 
for Biblical study.—Congregation- 
alist. 


Look through the Index; it 
shows at a glance what there is 
in the book and where it is.| 
The authors’ names show the} 
quality of it. | 





| 


For sale by all booksellers, at | 
prices from $1.25 to $7.00; or| 
address for particulars Thos.) 
Netson & Sons, 37 East 18th) 
Street, New York. | 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JED.” 


In the Navy; or, Father 
Against Son. 


By WARREN LEE Goss, author of “Jed.” 
With 12 illustrations by M. J. BuRNs. 12mo. | 
Cloth, $1.50. 
A stirring story of naval adventures in the great | 
Civil War. It reads like a transcript of real life, | 
and the reader follows the adventures of the two 
heroes with the keenest interest. 
“Is fully as good a story as its predecessors, 
which is saying a good deal.””— Outlook. 
“The fairness and good spirit throughout ought | 
to make ‘In the Navy’ popular throughout the | 
length and breadth of this united land.”— Burlington | 
Hawkeye. 





New Books for Young People. 
The Secret of Achievement. 


By ORI-ON Swett MARDEN. 12m0, with | 
portraits, $1.50. | 


Joel Harford. 


By JAMES Orts. Illustrated. 8vo. $1.25, 


Chilhowee Boys in Harness. 


By SakAu E. Morrison. _ Iilustrated. | 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. - 


Off to Klondyke. 


ASS 


By Dr. Gorvon STABLEs.  Ilustrated. | 

12mo. $1.25. | 

The Story of the Big Front | 

Door. 

By Mary F. Leonarp. Illustrated. 8ve. | 
$1 25. 


Sunshine Library. New Volumes. | 


BLIND BrorHeEr, by Homer Greene; DEAR | 
LITTLE MARCHIONESS; DICK IN THE | 
DESERT, by James Otis; LITTLE PETER, | 
by Lucas Malet; MAsTER SUNSHINE, by | 
Mrs. C. F. Fraser; Musical JOURNEY OF 
DOROTHY AND DELIA, by Bradley Gilman. 
8vo. Per vol., 50 cents. 


Children’s Favorite Classics. 


New Volumes. 
THE Farry Book, by Miss Mulock ; GRAND- 
FATHER’S CHAIR, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
16mo. Cloth, new style, per vol., 60 cents. 





For sale by all beoksellers, or sent postpaid by the publishers 


on receipt of price. 


“THOMAS Y.'CROWELL’& CO., 


~ sn EW. VORK. AND“BOSTON..” 
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® Superior 10 all Others. @ 


Superior to all Others. 


“ The publications of W. A. Wilde & Co. easily lead all 
others for originality, for practicability, and for real heip*ul- 
ness to both scholars and teachers.” 


Select Notes. 


On the International Sunday-School Lessons for 1899. 
By F. N. Peloubet, D. D., and M. A. Peloubet. 

No other book, save the Bible, can record such enormous yearly sales for over a quarter 
of a century as SELECT NOTES, and upon no other book is lavished every year such 
expenditures, in order that every issue may excel its predecessor. 

he volume for 1899 1s no exception. in every detail that the most critical scholars could 
suggest, or its publishers’ experience indica‘e, the book has been improved, and it is sent 
out, knowing that its exceptional merit, backed by its splendid reputation, will give it a 
welcome from every teacher and scholar who desire to know the inmost riches of the scrip- 
tural lesson. Cloth, price, $1.25 postpaid. 


Graded Quarterlies.  (Peloubet Series.) 


The Peloubet Series of Sunday-school Quarterlies on the International Lessons is no ex- 
periment, but an achieved success. They are now used the world around, because they 
place before the scholar the salient points of the Scripture text in such a manner that they 
are quickly comprehended and easily remembered. 

Their editors know. by reason of their natural abilities and long experience, just how te 
explain, illustrate, and enforce the practical and essential truths, and by skilful questioning 
incite the scholar to do individual thinking, that always proves inspiring and helpful. 


The Home Department Quarterly 


has proven to be a great success, and stands without a peer as a lesson help for this depart- 
ment, as it gives the scholar just the matter needed in order to make the lessons interesting 
and productive. 

We will sen1 sa nple of either of our Quarterlies upon application. 


Send tous for all“ Home Department” supplies. 


Library Books. 


Our new series of carefully written and finely illustrated books, for home and school read- 
ing. have secured the warmest commendations from the religious and secular press, as we 
as discriniinating readers everywhere, because they are notable books, strong in character, 
lofty in purpose, and without a word or suggestion to offend even the most scrupulous. 

hey abound in fascinating incidents, are rich in historical anecdotes and events, all 
diseeely woven into well-told stories. which command the attention of every reader. 
We shall be pleased to send our illustrated Book Catalogue free of charge to 
all applicants. 


Sunday-School Pictures. 


Illustrating the International Sunday-School Lessons. 

A series of sixteen pictures for each quarter, from paintings by famous artists and views 
from nature, there being one picture for each of the regular lessons of the quarter, and in 
addition, four views of places referred to in the lessons. ‘I'hey will be of value after the 
= is passed, as furnishing reproductions of some of the most noted pictures in the 
world. 

Each illustration is beautifully printed on a separate card 7 by 9 ins. in size, with full text, 
giving name of artist and full description of pictures, and the whole set of sixteen enclosed 
in a neat, substantial portfolio. 

Price, postpaid, with cloth portfolio, 50 cents ; heavy manila portfolio, 
35 cents. Sold only by the set. 


The Child’s Hour. 


Edited by Miss Lucy Wheelock. 
This paper for little folks is very popular in Sunday schools of our land. There is no 
other paper which possesses so many attractive points both for primary teachers and scholars. 
The illustrations which appear in it are always bright and always illustrate. They convey 
a definite idea to the child’s mind, simple and easily comprehended. 
Price, 25 cents each per year; 3 and 6 months’ subscriptions at pro rata rate. 





We take especial pride, not only in our own publications, but in always carry- 
ing in stock everything that is best for every department of Sunday schools, 
and superintendents, teachers, and scholars are cordially invited to write us 


regarding anything that they may need in their schools. 
BOSTON 


W.A. Wilde & Co., BOsto" 
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A GOOD PRESENT FOR YOUR PASTOR. 


The Psalms and Their Story. 


By W. E. BARTON, D. D. 


What Dr. LEONARD W. BACON says of it: 

“T have read Dr. Barton’s book on ‘The Psalms and Their Story’ with satisfaction and real 
profit. As I read, I contrasted it with two other books on the same subject. In Dr. Barton’s 
book I find competent scholarship, a judicial spirit, a frank facing of difficult questions, and a 
willingness to rest in uncertainty when certainty is not for the present attainable. Witbal, I 
find a gond faculty of historical and — criticism, making, with a spirit of ‘reasonable 
religi»us faith,’ a pretty complete outfit for the work in hand. The volumes, I hope, will stimulate 
thought, incite to reading, and furnish stuff for many good sermons and exhortations.” 


Christian Endeaveorers note what F. E. CLARK, D. D., says of it: 

“TI have examined with considerable care Dr. Barton’s book, ‘The Psalms and Their Story,’ and 
have found the volume of exceeding interest and value. Dr. Barton’s titles, explanations and his- 
toric notes fill many of them with a new significance, and add very greatly to the pleasure and orofit 
of the average Bible reader. The Psalms constitute the devotional treasure house of the world, 
and new luster has been added to many of the me in this treasure house by Dr. Barton’s wise, ° 
reverent, and sympathetic words, as he tells their beautiful story.” 


Two vols., in a box, gilt top, published at $2 50. Our special Christmas price, $2.00, postpaid. 


The Pilgrim Press srestrasruss 





175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. . 
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The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 








CONTENTS 


ESITORIAL: 


Paragraphs 833 
Why Congregationalists Are Not Presbyterians. 
VI. 834 
The Message of the Storm 834 
The President-elect of Oberlin 835 
The Habit of Private Devotions 835 
Current History 835 
Io Brief 837 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
The Anglo-American League in England. Rev. 
8. G. Smith, D. D., LL. D. 838 
The Gist of the Keswick Movement. Rev. F. T. 
Rouse 838 
A Sunday Service in the First Church, Boston. 
A Visitor 839 
HOME: 
Winter—a selected poem 842 
Paragraphs 842 
“ Victory.” Annis Ford Eastman 842 
Stabat Mater Dolorosa 843 
Seven Great Hymns of the Middle Ages. VI. 
Janet Sanderson 843 
Lewis Carroll’s Child Friends 844 
Closet and Altar 844 
Mothers in Council 845 
The Conversation Uorner. Mr. Martin 846 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL —Lesson for Dec. 18 847 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for Dec. 18-24 851 
LITERATURE 848 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES: 
Worcester’s New Church 856 
Two Connecticut Celebrations 857 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Home Missionary Fund 831 
Io and Around Chicago 839 
Ion and Around New York 840 
In and Around Boston 840 
A Richly Decorated Church Interior 841 
The Boston Ministers in Their New Quarters 841 
Selected “‘ Best Answers” 852 
The Next ‘ Best Answer” Contest 852 
Biographical 853 
Among the New Haven Churches. C. 8S. Mac- 
farland 855 
Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 856 
Help the Sailors 856 
A View Point for Two 857 
Notices 857 
Delegates to the International Council 860 
Marriages and Deaths 860 
The South End House and Its Broadening Work 864 
Business Outlook 865 








%” THE HANDBOOK SERIES * 
No. 22, The Handbook for 1899 (now ready). 
4 cents. 100 copies, postpaid, $1.25. 


= subscriber of The Congregationalist may re- 
ceive one copy of the Handbook free by sending a postal 
card request with full address. 


#* The Congregationalist SERVICES * 
No. 2, The Pilgrim Fathers. 
No. 34, Forefathers’ Day. 
Nos. 3 and 35, Christmas. 
No. 4, New Year. 
And 33 other services. 
100 Copies, with Music, 60 cents, postpaid. 


*% THE HISTORICAL TABLETS * 
in the facade of the Congregational House 
Proof Impressions, with text, 26 cents, postpaid. 





Home Missionary Fund 


We shall be glad if this fund can be made up be- 
fore Dec. 31, so that a year’s renewal will go to our 
workers on the frontier as a New Year’s present. 


J.B. W G ¥ : 
Hed ans Sea gE 
Mire HM Ghadwick, Omabs, Neb... 200 
Charles A. Sheldon, New. Haven, Ct.......... 2.00 
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“The Best Children’s Magazine in the World.” 


ST. NICHOLAS 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS 








The Christmas Num- 
ber, now for sale on every 
news-stand, is a wonderful 
issue—a beautiful Christmas 
book in itself, costing only 
25 cents. 











URING the generation that St. NicHoxas has been before the public it has 

continued to be pre-eminent among juvenile periodicals. It has presented to 
the boys and girls of this and other lands the very best literature that could be 
obtained, so that its list of contributors contains many of the greatest names. It 
has also enlisted the services of the foremost artists, and praise is constantly given 
to its admirable pictorial features. There will be no attempt to rely upon its past 
success for the prosperity of the coming year. New friends will be gained by 
the excellent attractions that are announced : 


G A HENTY A serial story of American history by this popular writer for 
° ° * young folks—written especially for St. NicHoLAs. 


AMELIA EB. BARR. A2stste srtl sey ot.ce' Men, Sato Se 
LAURA E. RICHARDS. 4, cap! rarisl story for gis by one, who 
E. H. HOUSE. innsttted: tehing some of the amusing things 10’ history. 
MRS. BURTON HARRISON. {!3,228,.2°¥, Counts3,”--8 iat to 
POULTNEY BIGELOW. A erzof as American boy’sstirring adventure 
LLGVE-OSBOURNE: ere eee eee 
MRS. C. D. SIGSBEE,, rise"iitcer ‘bets in the United States Navy. 
GELETT BURGESS. vceriss shipitares, snd. jbaracs shout some, 
CLARA MORRIS. éeyruty St Met toh ste oot Dose 
OLIVER HERFORD. 2r#ii.bi of grreand seme pigares, zit be 
LIEUT. ROBERT E. PEARY. (erty tien 
THOMAS G. ALLEN, Jr. 42 segemt, Th Boys of Siveie” by 
LIEUT. W. C. BENNETT, U.S. A. Atenderia, instance ot 
A NEW DEPARTMENT. Szisstions trom standard literatare, sizing 
best that has been thought and done in the world.” 
THE EDITOR. aver botge. terseit the author of "Hans Brinker,” 


‘‘Donald and Dorothy,” and many of the most populur 
books for young folks, who has edited St. NicHoLas from its first number. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. ‘ities 


editor believes that nothing is too good or too artistic for children, 
and St. NicHo.as is filled with the best work of the leading artists. 


Sr. NicHouas has been called “a liberal education 
IN TH E HOM e inanyhome.” It has been an inspiration to thou- 
sands of children. ‘‘ The home without St. NICHOLAS 
is only half blessed.” 
Subscribe for a year and begin with Novem- 
H OW TO H AVE IT. ber—the 25th Birthday issue, which opens 
a new volume. A ITY TYY printed 
hristmas 


certificate sent to those who wish to use St. NICHOLAS as @ 
present. Arrange with your dealer, or send a check for $3.00 to the publishers, 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 
Sacred Songs No. 1 | 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS 
561,000 Copies Sold in 2 Years. | 


The newest and the most popular of the Gospel Hymns 
Series. 226 songs with music. 
Only $25 per 100 Copies. | 
Many of its best songs are in no other collection. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN GO. NEY YoRK,crr” 
Best Thoughts of Henry Ward Beecher 


Biographical Sketch by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

A new and elegant work containing extracts from the 
late divine’s masterly productions. A book suitable for 
every day in the year—rules and fundamental princi- 
ples of life. Bright, fruitful instructions. Recom- 
mended and admired by clergy throughout the coun- 
try. A wonderful work. Price One Dollar. Send for 
circular. Agents wanted in every commanity, church 

Large commissions. 











PROVIDENCE 
AMERICA 


Or the Problems of Self-Government. | 


By Rev. Clarence A. Vincent, D. D. 


A remarkabie book which comes asa fit- 
ting literary close to a remarkable P pnd in 
American bistory, A volume full of inspir- 
ation in its lessons of patriotism and Chris- 
tian citizenship. High class literature writ- 
ten in a popular style. A book for the home, 
Mailed a 41.00. Paper-bound 30 cts. 
For sale at book stores. fi 
THE ALVORD-PETERS CO., Pu . 

Dept. @, Sandusky, 0. etd 
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GINN AND COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS 


Young’s antenna Astronomy. Re 
vised Edition. By Professor C. A. 
YounG of Princeton University. io 


leather. 630 pages. Lilustrated. $2. 
Selections from Cowper’s Poems. 
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Edited by Professor JAMES O. MURRAY | 


of Princeton University. 2 
$1.00. Atheneum Press Series. 


243 pages. | 


Catherwood’s Heroes of the Middle | 
West. By Mary HARTWELL CATHER- | 


woop. Nearly ready. 


Hastings and Beach’s Physics. 


By | 


Professors HAsTINGs and Bracn of | 


Yale University. Jn press. 
Gage’s Elements of Physics. 
edition, 381 pages. $1.12. 
Davis’s Physical Geography. 

fessor W. 
versity. 
Hoyt’s World’s 

Pictures. By DrerisTHE 


Tn press. 


Revised 


By Pro- | 
M. Davis of Harvard Uni- | 


Painters and Their | 
L. Hoyr of | 


the Massachusetts Normal Art School. | 


In press. 

Wentworth’s New School Algebra. 
408 pages. $1.12. 

Wentworth and Hill’s Text-Book of 
Physics. 440 pages. $1.15. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


New York. Chicago. London. 


ASK FOR 


DUTTON'S CALENDARS 


DAILY PAD CALENDARS. 


A necessity in every Home and every 
Business Office. We have the following—at- 


The soap commonly used in the kitchen is made 
of materials that you would not want to come into 
contact with your dishes and cooking utensils. 

If you are particular in this respect you will find 
comfort in the use of Ivory Soap. It is made of sweei, 
clean, vegetable oils. 


WARNING.— There are many white soaps, each represented to be ‘‘ just as good as 
the ‘Ivory’;” they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable 
qualities of the genuine. Ask for“ Ivory’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


tractively made and suitable for wall orna- | 


ments: 


BLOCK CALENDARS. 


WITH LEAF FOR EVERY DAY. 

The Phillips Brooks Calendar. 

Card (8x 10%4) with quotations for every day 

in the year from his works #0 
The Shakespearian Year Calendar. 

With quotations for every day.................... ° 
Tennyson Calendar. 

With quotations for every 

works 
Christian Year Calendar. 

A devotional selection for every day............. F 
The Burns Calendar. 

A selection for every day 
The Musicians’ Calendar. 

A selection from the writings of prominent 

musicians for every day in the year............ re 
The Longfellow Calendar. 

With selections from his works for every day in 

ENE it nb chbaun ese ceeecetsenss does <bhaassapeneess ° 
Our Daily Light Calendar. 

Devotional :elections for every day in the 


day from his 


Dickens Calendar. 

With quotations from Dickens.................... 
Gems of Thought Calendar. 

Unique selections for every day inthejear.... .30 
These Calendars are for sale every where. 


Full list of all our Calendars wi'l be mailed on application. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.,| 


31 West 23d Street, New York. 





CHRISTMAS Dialogue and Music. “Time Flies.” 
Poteet GEMS. Ten Sweet Carols. 
Mason’s Annual. 


wp LOVE. 
of each, 3 2-cent stamps. Ali three, 6 stamps. 


W. L. MASON, 170 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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ELS, 85 John 8t., N. 
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7) HANDBOOK 


... FOR... 


189 


| NOW READY 


» | IT CONTAINS 


ms PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, with helpful subdivisions and carefully arranged missionary topics, 


| 
D A ll Y BIBL E RE A DINGS center ing 7m the Ten Commandments and the two Great Com- 
» mandment: 


These Bible readings are compiled by nad editor who orrantee. last year’s series, which 
pop with the constituency of The Co ationalist and which, with other excellences of 
ook, largely increased its circulation over previous years. 

RELIGIOUS AND DENOMINATIONAL INFORMATION. 

DR. FAIRBAIRN’S PORTRAIT—the preacher before the coming International Council. 
The Congregationalist’s Handbook will have as usual a beautifully embellished cover 

WITHOUT ADVERTISING DEVICE 
and with blank space on the back for printing local church matter. 


Price, 100 Copies, postpaid, $1.25. 
Single Copies, 4 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 75 copies, $1.00. 


cy Each subscriber of this paper ma meamine one copy of the Handbook free by sending to this 
office a postal card request with full address. 


Address HANDBOOK, The Congregationailist, 
i4 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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OUR ANNUAL 
Forefathers’ Number 


Will appear next week, containing, among 
other appropriate articles, the following: 


THE PURITAN IN AFRICA, by Rev. Francis 
E. Clark, D. D. 

JOHN HOWLAND, WHO SANG IN THE 
STORM, a poem by Hezekiah Butterworth. 

THE PIONEER FOREIGN MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, by Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., accom- 
panying a representation on the cover of the 
fourth historic tablet on the new Congrega- 
tional House. 

THE HOMESICKNESS OF THE FATHERS, 
by Isaac O. Rankin. 

THE GOLDEN RULE IN A MODERN FAc- 
TORY, by Frances J. Dyer. 

AN OLD-TIME NEW ENGLAND SABBATH, 
by Sarah F. Abbott. 














Council to meet in Boston next 

Septemberis practically completed. 
The committee to select topics and speak- 
ers held its latest meeting last week. 
Some subjects, of course, must be left to 
be shaped according to circumstances, 
and some time allowed for themes which 
may rise into prominence between this 
time and the date of the meeting. Space 
is to be given for one or more visits to 
historic places. Communications from 
England indicate much interest and the 
prospect of a large delegation from the 
churches there. A booklet of plans of 
excursions for English delegates has al- 
ready been issued by an enterprising firm. 
We publish in another column a list of 
American delegates thus far chosen. 
This council will make next yeara notable 
one in the history of Congregationalism. 


Te program for the International 


The Evangelical Alliance of Boston 
and vicinity is bestirring itself to enlist 
all the churches in Christian work for 
the neglected population of the city. 
New York churches have set an example 
of federation for such work which ought 
to be followed and improved upon in 
Boston. The large meeting which Dr. 
C. A. Berry addressed about this time 
last year in Tremont Temple, when he 
visited this country as the representative 
of the Federation of Free Churches of 
England, appointed a committee to con- 
sider the feasibility of co-operation, and 
this movement is its outcome. If the 
churches will appoint delegates who, with 
the pastors, will be members of the alli- 
ance, work may be undertaken which 
needs to be and can be effectively done. 
The first meeting is to be held Jan. 9. 
Here is an opportunity which urgently 
invites all our churches. We hope it will 
not be neglected by any of them. Each 
denomination will be strengthened if the 
Christians of Greater Boston unite in 
doing what cannot be done separately 
without much waste of strength and rep- 
etition of effort. 
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We hope that Sunday school commit- 
tees, in selecting programs for Christmas 
festivals, will remember that Christmas 
is a religious festival and that Santa 
Claus is but a playful nickname for Saint 
Nicholas. Too many of the purveyors of 
material and music for Sunday schools 
seem to have pushed the harmless mirth 
of Clement C. Moore’s verses into ex- 
tremes which must leave in the brains of 
little children a sad jumble of ideas about 
the meaning of the Christmas celebra- 
tion. For example, one sends out an ad- 
vertisement of a cantata, whose title is 
General Santa Claus, or The Merry Christ- 
mas War, which is described as follows: 
“This is without doubt the completest, 
funniest, most brilliant Christmas can- 
tata ever written. There are plenty of 
children in it as fairies, brownies, etc. 
Uncle Sam reappears in it; Professor Pes- 
simist is a funny new character; there 
are mothers and grandmothers, a bright 
drummer boy, money lovers, paterfamil- 
ias, Poverty, Envy, Hatred and Malice, 
Faith, Hope and Love, Angel of Death; 
Columbia, but, whether old or young, 
Mr. —— makes them all sing like angels. 
Every one of the eighteen numbers is 
good, but some of them are simply im- 
mense. There is ‘Father Foots the Bill,’ 
‘Tell the Truth,’ ‘ We’ll fight for General 
Santa Claus,’” etc. We have not seen 
the cantata and have no desire to see it. 
If it is half as slangy and absurd as its 
advertisement promises, it and its like 
have no proper place in the service of a 
Christian Sunday school at their com- 
memoration of a religious festival. 


Many persons in Sunday schools have 
no idea that there is any organization 
uniting them for common work. We 
have heard men prominent in church life 
declare that the International Lessons 
are prepared and issued by a committee 
which no one knows who appointed. We 
have heard it intimated that this commit- 
tee is responsible, not only for the lesson 
texts, but for lesson helps used in the 
schools; and that irresponsible men as. 
sume to direct Sunday school affairs in 
general]. It is well, therefore, to call early 
attention to the Ninth International Sun- 
day School Convention, to be held in At- 
lanta, April 27-30, next year. Delegates 
have already been appointed by many of 
the State associations. They will gather 
from all parts of the United States, Can- 
ada and Mexico, representing the Sunday 
schools of nearly 100 States, Provinces, 
Territories and colonies. The Second In- 
ternational Convention was held in At- 
lantain June, 1878. Remarkable progress 
in organization and large growth in mem- 
bership have occurred during the twenty 
years since then. The reports at the first 
Atlanta meeting showed a total member- 
ship of 7,639,332. It is expected that the 
figures for 1899 will be over 13,000,000. 


All our Sunday schools have good reason 
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to anticipate with interest the coming 
convention. 


It has been wisely said that some of 
the profound sayings of the Sermon on 
the Mount wait their entire explanation 
and fulfillment until the kingdom of God, 
about which they were spoken, shall be 
fully established—on earth or in heaven. 
A similar thought may be true of other 
words of Scripture. It is suggested by 
the remark of a lady, writing as to her 
mother, who had suddenly been taken 
from her: “I am trying to rejoice with 
her, and so forget my own loss.” We 
think of Paul's familiar injunction as be- 
longing only to our life here, but why 
should it not become our duty and privi- 
lege to rejoice with those who have fin- 
ished their pilgrimage through this evil 
world and entered their Master’s joy— 
“glad also with exceeding joy”? Would 
it not turn our sorrow into joy if we thus 
tried to sympathize with the supreme 
happiness of those whom in our half- 
selfish grief we would like to bring back 
to earth? It would surely give a broader, 
grander meaning to many precepts and 
promises if we extended their scope from 
the narrow world around us to the won- 
derful world just beyond our ken—a world 
already the abode of so many we have 
known and a world, too, which is soon to 
be ours. 


Should ministers apply for vacant pas- 
torates? <A prejudice exists against it as 
though it were unbecoming. Supply com- 
mittees are apt to turn down letters from 
ministers who would be candidates, and 
to treat the information as to their cre- 
dentials and fitness with slight attention. 
But why should not ministers who need 
places seek for them? Men of other call- 
ings in like need would be counted as of 
little worth if they did not seek places. 
It is the minister’s business to preach the 
gospel. He has. prepared himself for the 
work which the churches need to have 
done. Why should the seeking be wholly 
on their side? In fact, the minister out 
of office does seek for one. He asks his 
friends to write to committees, to visit 
them, to bring to bear all their influence 
to get him a hearing. He would prefer to 
do directly what he is compelled by exist- 
ing sentiment to do in a roundabout way, 
laying burdens on his friends. It is no 
more discreditable for a minister to seek 
a church than for a church to seek a min- 
ister. Both parties, under present con- 
ditions, often do an amount of coquetting 
which is little short of ridiculous. Let 
Christian brethren who pray for divine 
guidance in the important business of fill- 
ing pastorates meet one another in direct 
and brotherly fashion and find out whether 
or not they are mutually concerned in the ~ 
answers to their prayers. - 





Every day men and women ‘in Germany are 
arrested, fined and imprisoned for speaking 
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disrespectfully of‘the kaiser. If this business 
keeps up the time will soon come when he 


will lose nothing by offering rewards to those 
who speak well of him. 





Why Congregationalists Are Not 
Presbyterians. VI. 


Several denominations in this country 
claim Presbyterian as one of their names. 
They have aptly been called “a lot of 
split P’s.” The divisions have occurred 
within the present century, mainly be- 
eause of differences of doctrine, politics, 
methods of worship and social customs. 
Most of these differences do not seem im- 
portant, except to those who have with- 
drawn into separate organizations in 
order to affirm their importance. With 
the church government of Congregation- 
alists these divisions probably would not 
have occurred. Those who wished to use 
only the Psalms in public worship, as do 
the Covenanters, could do so and still re- 
main in fellowship with churches which 
sing hymns. Those who refused to vote 
because the Constitution of the United 
States does not recognize the principle 
that government is of divine ordinance, 
as do the Reformed Presbyterians, could 
maintain their position without separa. 
tion from churches holding the same doc- 
trinal belief with them. But under Pres- 
byterian government separations were 
forced. Matters appealed to synod and 
assembly had to be settled by these eccle- 
siastical courts which Congregationalists 
would have left to the judgment of local 
churches till they would have settled 
themselves. 

But why is not union accomplished be- 
tween Congregationalists and the larger 
body of Presbyterians from which half a 
dozen other bodies have split off since 
1810? The simplest answer is that such 
a union has been avoided in order to pre- 
vent more numerous divisions. Presby- 
terian government has promoted the sep- 
aration of bodies of churches which belong 
together. It imposes yokes which are 
burdensome, and enforces judgments 
which often are felt to be unjust by those 
who must submit to them. Therefore, 
Congregationalists refuse to come under 
the yoke of Presbyterianism. 

With Presbyterians the unit is the 
presbytery. Government is maintained 
through a series of ecclesiastical courts. 
The first of these courts is the church 
session, consisting of the pastor and rul- 
ing elders chosen by a particular congre- 
gation. Those elders are usually ordained 
for life. The next higher court is the 
presbytery, the only body which ordains. 
It consists of all the ministers and of one 
ruling elder from each church session in 
a given district. The next higher. court 
is the synod, consisting of all the minis- 
ters and one elder from each of the church 
sessions within the bounds of the presby- 
teries comprising thesynod. The highest 
court is the General Assembly, meeting 
annually and composed of an equal num- 
ber of ministers and elders elected by the 
presbyteries. The constitution and by- 
laws, so to speak, under which these 
courts act, are the Westminster Standards. 
These are six books, of which three ex- 
-press the doctrines of the church and 
three its methods of administration and 
worship. For alleged violation of these 
standards men and churches may be tried 
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and their cases appealed from lower to 
higher courts. The decision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly is final. 

Congregationalists prefer to rest final 
authority in the local church, believing 
that by free union in fellowship the unity 
of Christians will best be realized and the 
peace of the churches will most surely be 
maintained. 

In doctrine Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians agree. In 1648, when the West- 
minster Confession of Faith was first 
published, the Congregational churches in 
this country, by their representatives, 
unanimously voted that they “do freely 
and fully consent thereunto, for the sub- 
stance thereof.” That vote stood unques- 
tioned for more than 200 years. Some Con- 
gregationalists still avow their belief in 
the Westminster Confession. Many do not 
accept it. Presbyterians formally declare 
that they believe it. At least their min- 
isters must do so. But when Presbyte- 
rians like Dr. Henry van Dyke can say, 
without being disciplined, of its doctrine 
of absolute foreordination: ‘It is super- 
fluous, unscriptural, unevangelical, a hor- 
rible doctrine,” we may assume that that 
denomination is no longer rigidly bound 
to the tenets it affirms. 

In history, spirit and aim the two de- 
nominations have so much in common 
that they are practically one. Till 1860 
they worked through one home mission- 
ary society, though their union in such 
effort caused the division of the Presby- 
terian Church into two separate organiza- 
tions in 1838, known as Old School and 
New School. Till 1870 they worked to- 
gether in foreign lands through the Amer- 
ican Board, and when an amicable divi- 
sion of territory was then made most of 
the missionaries remained with the de- 
nomination whic assumed their support. 
When the Old and New School bodies had 
reunited, and Presbyterians withdrew and 
formed separate home and foreign mis- 
sionary societies, they surrendered to 
Congregationalists with Christian affec- 
tion the organization which was the herit- 
age of both denominations. 

Congregationalists love their freedom 
and believe that by their polity Christian 
unity will best be secured. But ministers 
pass freely from one denomination to the 
other and laymen also. Each denomina- 
tion has its own mission to fulfill. But 
there is no sufficient reason for maintain- 
ing churches of both denominations in 
any community whose religious needs can 
be met by one church only. Practical 
comity exists between these two denomi- 
nations. If in some communities local 
divisions and individual preferences cause 
friction between the two, it must be re- 
membered that the same causes sometimes 
work similar results between churches of 
the same denomination. Congregational- 
ists rejoice in the noble history and noble 
work of the Presbyterian Church. 





The Message of the Storm 


It was fair autumn on Saturday. But 
when the fierce tempest ceased, late on 
Sunday, the lifting of the white veil dis- 
closed midwinter, with desolate miles of 
New England coast strewn with wreck- 
age. Every hour since then has added 
horror to the tale of the pitiless sea. In 
comfortable homes we read all that can 
be told of the Portland, driven by the gale 
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along her ghostly path through waves as 
white as the whirling snow till she was 
overwhelmed with all her living freight 
and dashed in pieces. We imagine, be- 
cause we cannot keep the pictures from 
our minds, the agonies of passengers and 
crew during that dreadful night which 
paled at last into the day of death. 

But they are all beyond the reach of our 
sympathies now. They have left nothing 
to tell their story except senseless bruised 
bodies among the flotsam which lines the 
shore about Truro. A sadder scene than 
that has been the company of tearless be- 
cause hopeless men and women crowding 
about the steamship company’s office to 
ask questions concerning their friends to 
which they know there is only one an- 
swer—all drowned in the storm. 

What is the meaning of it all? What 
has suffering to do for those on whom it 
falls? Was there any thought for men in 
that swirling snow which danced at the 
death of so many, which brought to living 
hearts a keener suffering that seems un- 
dying? Would a loving Father inflict 
such misery on his children ? 

It is the question which Job raised and 
only answered by listening to the voice of 
God out of the whirlwind telling him that 
he cannot comprehend the Almighty. 
Hast thou entered into the springs of the sea? 

Or hast thou walked in the recesses of the deep? 
Hast thou entered the treasuries of the snow, 


Or hast thou seen the treasuries of the hail, 
Which I have reserved against the time of trouble? 


But a clearer answer has come from 
One who called God his Father in a deeper 
and tenderer sense than he allowed to any 
other man. He told his disciples that he 
was going into a great disaster which 
would also bring danger and sorrow on 
them. Then he gave to them, as he gives 
to us, this simple direction: ‘Let not 
your heart be troubled. Believe in God 
and believe in me.”” Then he put unfath- 
omable meaning into those words by go- 
ing down into darkness so great tbat it 
fell like a pall on the land at midday, into 
agony so awful that the earth shuddered 
in sympathy. He prayed, as he faced the 
trial, just as we do when overwhelmed 
with sorrow and dread, “Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me.” Yet 
he went down into the shadows and to 
death with unshaken faith and even with 
joy. And out from the darkness of his 
cross and tomb have come light and hope 
to unnumbered multitudes bearing their 
burdens of pain and bereavement. 

This, then, is that other message of the 
storm. . It is#o make suffering and sym- 
pathy, as our Lord did, a ministry of 
blessing. Let no one whose heart is 
bruised because a friend was engulfed in 
the sea fail to do something to comfort 
others with whom he is brought into the 
fraternity of suffering. And none whose 
sympathy is sincere need let this storm 
pass away without some blessing spring- 
ing from its track of woe. Public atten- 
tion is largely turned toward the passen- 
gers on one steamship that went down. 
They have friends to mourn for them. 
But how many a sailor’s body bas been 
borne to land on the waves, whose fate 
will forever be unknown to his friends. 
A letter is before us from the captain 
in charge of the Bethel of the Seaman’s 
Friend Society at Vineyard Haven tell- 
ing of six such bodies cast ashore, to be 
buried in unknown graves. The same 
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letter describes the destruction of a score 
of vessels and the large company of ship- 
wrecked men to be provided with food, 
clothes and lodging. If this storm shall 
leave in its wake an aroused practical 
sympathy to help the many sailors always 
in our harbors, far from home or home- 
less and needing a friendly hand, it will 
have brought blessings for which many 
will be thankful. 





The President-elect of Oberlin 


By the unanimous choice of the trus- 
tees and by Dr. Barrows’s acquiescence 
Oberlin College now rejoices in a new 
president, Rev. John H. Barrows, D. D. 
He will begin his duties early in 1899. 

He is to become titular head of the in- 
stitution where his father graduated from 
the theological seminary in 1838 and his 
mother from the literary department in 
the same year. Completing his course at 
Olivet College when only twenty years of 
age, Dr. Barrows pursued the study of 
theology at Yale Divinity School and at 
Union Seminary, New York city. He did 
not enter the active ministry until 1872, 
when he became the stated supply of the 
First Congregational Church of Spring- 
field, Ill., where he remained three years. 
In 1875 he was ordained pastor of Eliot 
Church, Lawrence, Mass., remaining un- 
til 1881. After a brief pastorate at the 
Maverick Church, East Boston, he went 
to the First Presbyterian Church, Chi- 
cago, where he remained until three 
years ago, recognized by men of all de- 
nominations in Chicago as one of the 
most eloquent and scholarly of the clergy 
of the city and nation. As patron and 
manager of the World’s Parliament of 
Religions at the Columbian Exposition in 
1898, he attained international celebrity 
and became the correspondent and, in 
many cases, a friend of some of the most 
eminent students of comparative religions 
the world over. Since that time the Has- 
kell foundation of lectures on Christian- 
ity has been established. These lectures 
are to be delivered annually in the presi- 
dency cities of India by eminent expo- 
nents of Christianity. Dr. Barrows was 
naturally chosen to inaugurate the course. 
For this purpose he visited India in 1896. 
The testimony of Christian workers in 
that country was unanimous in declaring 
that naught but blessing and strength to 
their cause had come from Dr. Barrows’s 
visit, and the vernacular press admitted 
that never had Christianity had abler 
presentation as a system of religious 
truth, and as a world-subduing, ameliorat- 
ing power. Returning to this country, Dr. 
Barrows for a time served as pastor of 
the Kenwood Presbyterian Church, Chi- 
cago. Last year he delivered the Dud- 
leian lecture at Harvard University. 

Dr. Barrows is in his fifty-second year, 
and is in the prime of his physical and in- 
tellectual powers. As an orator and 
preacher of the intellectual type, he has 
few peers and still fewer superiors in the 
country. His wide acquaintance with 
public men, at home and abroad, will be a 
source of strength in his future work. 
The son of parents who were educated at 
Oberlin, loyalty to them, if nothing more, 
would inspire him to strenuous endeavor 
to keep Oberlin true to her ancient ideals, 
while at the same time open to new light 
from every quarter. 
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The Habit of Private Devotions 


It is safe’ to say that, unless’ this habit 
be maintained conscientiously, the quality 
of our piety suffers. Doubtless neglect of 
it has been the cause of more backsliding 
from spiritual success and service than 
any one of what we commonly call severe 
temptations. There is a peculiar and 
vital profit in common, public devotions. 
They enrich and upbuild the soul by 
kindling our holiest sympathies and quick- 
ening our most sacred purposes. But 
they do not, and cannot, do for us what 
private, individual communion with God 
accomplishes. 

We need to be alone with him some- 
times and often. Otherwise we cannot 
enterinto those close and confidential rela- 
tions with him which mean so much to the 
truly Christian heart. In publie worship, 
even though we do but join as silent par- 
ticipants, we cannot make confession of 
our faults, lay before our Father freely 
our own personal and special needs, and 
become aware of his holy Spirit’s response 
and interest, as we can when we are in 
ourclosets. We need, and most who truly 
belong to Christ have learned how to 
profit by, such personal intercourse with 
God. It is an unspeakable privilege 
which must not be disregarded. 

But the spirit of our times in a large 
degree is unfriendly to it. Engagements 
of many sorts press upon us until to re- 
serve even a little time for it becomes 
hard. This or that excuse is allowed to 
justify neglect of it until, insensibly yet 
really, we have grown to regard it as of 
minor consequence. Moreover, not a few 
declare frankly that it is not essential to 
true godliness. They might as truly urge 
that the mutual knowledge and love of a 
mother and child would not weaken if 
they never were to meet and converse. 

But the testimony of Christian history 
is conclusive. The purest, noblest, holiest 
souls, those whom even the most careless 
of us all cannot help revering, have been 
those who have lived in the closest fellow- 
ship, fhe most regular and intimate devo- 
tional union, with the Almighty. Have 
we not known in our own experience, too, 
some memorable hour when we have tasted 
of the blessedness of being, as it were, face 
to face with the divine Father, when his 
word has taken on a new richness and 
pertinence of meaning as we have studied 
it by ourselves, and we have talked with 
him in prayer with a precious freedom 
never possible in the presence of others, 
no matter how sympathetic? We may, 
we ought to, have such an experience fre- 
quently. To neglect private devotions 
means loss and sorrow incalculable. 





Current History 

The President’s Message 

In so far as it is descriptive of events in 
our history during the past year the sec- 
ond annual message of President McKin- 
ley is a striking one. But as a construct- 
ive document, suggesting a policy for the 
nation in the future, it is limited in its 
scope to the wise suggestion that for a 
time our authority in lands acquired from 
Spain be maintained by useof the military 
arm of the federal service. In this view 
we feel sure that public sentiment and 
congressional action will accord with the 
opinion of the Executive. He makes it 
very clear that we are to redeem in its en- 
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tirety our pledge respecting home rule for 
Cuba. But he also makes it equally clear 
that we cannot and wil] not withdraw 
until a stable form of government. has 
been established. As to the Philippines, 
he relegates discussion of our duty there 
until hecan send to the senate the text of 
the treaty negotiated at Paris. He rightly 
asserts that we have a vital national in- 
terest in the future of China, and informs 
the world that we may be counted upon 
to insist upon the commercial and polit- 
ical rights of our citizens there, without 
in any way departing from our traditional 
policy of non-interference in European or 
Asiatic affairs. He rejoices in the in- 
crease of amity between Great Britain 
and the United States, and cites instances 
which have happened during the past year 
proving that such amity is increasing, 
But he does not hint at anything sav- 
oring of an alliance or even an “under- 
standing.”” We are informed that our 
new representative at the court of Sultan 
Abdul Hamid II. has been given explicit 
instructions to insist upon payment of in- 
demnity for damage done to the property 
of Americans in 1895, but it is not inti- 
mated that his instructions are more ex- 
plicit and peremptory on this point than 
those which Minister Angell had, and he 
did all that a man could do by diplomacy. 

The czar of Russia’s call for a confer- 
ence to discuss international disarma- 
ment has met with a hearty response 
from the President, who in discussing the 
matter shows that he, at least, does not 
foresee a time when we shall suffer from 
militarism in any such way as European 
powers are now suffering. And yet he 
heartily seconds the recommendations of 
the Secretaries of War and the Navy to 
Congress that we increase our regular 
army to 100,000 men, and that we add 
three battleships and twelve cruisers to 
our navy. 

The message makes it clear that, apart 
from the war with Spain, it has been a 
year of cordial relations with all foreign 
powers, of marked prosperity at home, 
of increased stability in national finance, 
of wonderful development of export trade 
and of increased business for the great 
business departments of the government, 
the postoffice and interior departments. 
All this is set forth succinctly. The 
creation of a commission to study our 
trade relations with China, and of another 
to investigate the sanitary condition of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, is urged. A good 
word is said for the Paris Exposition of 
1900 and the necessity of adequate Ameri- 
can representation there, and for the 
rights of labor to a shorter working day. 
Acts of courtesy in connection with im- 
portant happenings in European court 
circles are chronicled, acts that reveal 
careful regard at the White House for the 
amenities of life. 


Congress in Session 

During the short closing session of the 
Fifty-fifth Congress, which opened last 
Monday at noon and closes on March 4, 
1899, the legislators will do well if they 
pass the necessary appropriation bills, pro- 
vide for the deficiencies of expenditure 
and income which have o:curred in .the 
several departments during the past. year, 
enlarge the army, settle the terms under 
which a canal across the isthmus between 
North and South America shall, be con; 
structed, and decree the form of govern: 
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ment for Hawaii. With the larger ques- 
tions involved in the results of the war 
Congress will do well to avoid meddling, 
as both the country and the Executive 
prefer that military rule shall obtain dur- 
ing the next year or two, while trustee 
and wards work out a permanent policy 
which shall give the maximum of pros- 
perity and freedom with the minimum of 
expenditure and use of force. 

Secretary Alger's Report 

The annual report of the Secretary of 
War, Mr. Alger, is notable forits omission 
of any recommendation favoring a reform 
of the system of administration which 
has made the department so ineffective, 
as compared with the navy, during the 
recent war. In so far as the report sheds 
light on the controversy between Generals 
Miles and Shafter, it confirms the opinion 
that if the Santiago campaign had been 
managed by a general with more mental 
and moral worth than General Shafter 
the record would have been more con- 
ducive to national pride. The statistics 
respecting the mortality of the war bear 
out Mr. Alger’s contention that it is an 
unprecedented record of exemption from 
fatality among men engaged in actual 
conflict in a tropical clime, the deaths in 
the army from May 1 to Oct. 1 aggregat- 
ing only 2,910. As was to be expected, an 
increase in the permanent regulararmy is 
recommended to 100,000 privates and ofli- 
cers, and the sensible suggestion follows 
that a part of this increased force be re- 
crnited from the islands we have acquired, 
thus adding to the necessary police force 
an acclimated body of men who under 
stand the language and habits of their 
countrymen. 

Facts and Fancies Respecting Expansion 

It should be carefully noted that Gen- 
eral Wood, military governor of Santiago, 
has suppressed gambling, cock fighting 
and saloons, has established courts of jus- 
tice, eleansed the streets and alleys and 
imposed a sanitary code, insisted upon re- 
ligious liberty where it was never known 
before, and given merchants, who under 
Spanish law were compelled to keep their 
stores open until Sunday noon, the privi- 
lege of an entire day of rest on the Sab- 
bath. And with all this he has retained 
the respect of those with whom he has in- 
terfered and across whose material inter- 
ests he has erected barriers of law. The 
burden of proof of showing that what has 
been done in Santiago will not be done in 
Havana, San Juan or Manila rests on 
those who believe in the general venality 
of the American people. 

The secretary of the Anti-Imperialist 
League, who visited Washington to lay 
before the President the protest of that 
body against the policy of the Adminis- 
tration, states that when he was told by 
the President that the Administration 
would gladly listen to any plan which the 
league might have for dealing with the 
Philippines, save one that suggested their 
retention by Spain, he, the secretary, sug- 
gested three plans which he thought pre- 
ferable to the islands becoming the exclu- 
sive wards of the United States. One 
plan was a joint protectorate by the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany 
and Japan. Another was the placing of 
the islands under the temporal authority 
of the pope at Rome. Another was the 
scuttling out of the islands and leaving 
the natives to govern themselves. Apart 
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from the purely technical and political 
difficulties which these suggestions in- 
volve, could anything more illuminating 
relative to ignorance of real Americanism 
have been propounded? With slaugh- 
tered Armenia and ravished Crete before 
her eyes, is Christian America to enter a 
“concert,” and that too with William IT. 
as an active partner, he who is now 
“cheek by jowl” with ‘Abdul the 
Damned”? With the natives of the Phil- 
ippines hating the friars because of their 
lust, their rapacity, their venality and 
their intimate alliance with a corrupt and 
effete State, are we to hand them over 
body and soul to the papacy, and forego 
the opportunity to establish once and for 
all religious liberty where it has never 
been known, and where it must be known 
before ever tyranny and anarchy can give 
way to liberty and democracy? With 
Spanish authority shattered in the Phil- 
ippines beyond repair, with the better ele- 
ments of the natives anxious for our as- 
sumption of authority, with all Europe 
agreeing that if we withdrew the scramble 
for the spoil on the part of Germany or 
Japan might bring on the dreaded war for 
which Europe is prepared, what ethical 
justification is there for our declining to 
act as trustee just as Great Britain has in 
India and Egypt? Americans care far 
more for the basal principles which un- 
derlie all successful government than they 
do for the particular form which that 
government takes, and they will not be 
balked in their purpose to give order, 
prosperity, religious freedom and equality 
before the law to peoples who know it 
not. If the written constitution stands 
in the way of the work to be done, it will 
either have to be interpreted broadly or 
amended. 
Human Impotence and Elemental Power 

The storm which raged along the New 
England coast on the night of Nov. 26 
and all day on the 27th did more injury 
to life and property and cast a deeper 
gloom over New England than any storm 
known to this generation. Without ade- 
quate warning from the Weather Bureau, 
mariners put forth to sea only to meet 
destruction. Incoming vessels were un- 
able to gain safe harbors, and vessels en- 
gaged in the coasting trade found that 
the fury of the storm was upon them be- 
fore they knew it, and that it was irresisti- 
ble even in harbors normally safe. The 
intensity and persistency of the northeast 
gale lashed the sea into a wrathful tumult 
that swept away lightships, drove vessels 
anchored in harbors high upon the land, 
undermined and washed away bulkheads 
and breakwaters, submerged towns and 
villages, tore piers, cottages and fishing 
craft and tackle into fragments, and beat 
the life out of many a sailor and landsman 
vainly endeavoring to save life and prop- 
erty intrusted to their care. Veteran 
lighthouse keepers and sailors say that 
they have never seen a more furious and 
damaging storm. The property loss runs 
up into the millions. The loss of life 
along the entire New England coast is 
probably not less than 300 souls. 

Especially harrowing, in all its details, 
is the loss of the side-wheel steamboat, 
City of Portland, engaged in transporting 
passengers and freight from Boston to 
Portland, Me. In alleged disobedience 
to the instructions of the managers 
in Portland, this boat set forth on the 
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night of the 26th from the Boston pier, 
with a crew and passenger list the com- 
position of which may never fully be 
known, but there were at least 175 souls 
on board. Two hours after she left the 
pier the steamboat was sighted off Cape 
Ann. On Sunday morning wreckage 
from the steamboat was cast up on the 
outer coast of the tip of Cape Cod, and 
since that time twenty-eight of the many 
bodies which some time during the night 
or morning were swallowed up by the 
raging waters of Massachusetts Bay, have 
come ashore. Whether the captain lost 
control of the boat and it drifted help- 
lessly across the bay to strike on the 
shoals that make that part of the coast a 
cemetery for ships, or whether he delib- 
erately ran for shelter under the lee of 
the Cape and, miscalculating, struck the 
outer bar, or whether the craft was torn 
in pieces by the raging elements while 
well out in the bay, seemingly will never 
be known, for every soul on board was 
lost. The imagination attempts to con- 
jure up what must have been the scenes 
during the awful night, but it instantly 
recoils from the task because of the woe 
and horror of it all. The chief horror of 
all is that it was so unmistakably the re- 
sult of human imprudence and pride, a 
direct, flagrant defiance both of human 
authority and divine warnings. No 
steamer, built as the Portland was, could 
possibly have weathered such a gale that 
night. To leave the pier was to court 
death, and death came. It is a serious 
question whether steamers so constructed 
should be allowed to carry passengers 
over waters which are sometimes swept 
by storms as fierce as any to which ocean 
liners are exposed. 

Contrasted with this sad record of hu- 
man frailty and needless suffering by the 
innocent, how splendid the record of the 
life-saving crews along the coast and the 
many volunteers who have imperiled life 
and health in countless ways, if thereby 
life and property might be saved and the 
elemental lust for prey curbed. No 
branch of our Federal service reflects 
more credit upon American manhood 
than the life-saving department, and its 
effectiveness, it should be remembered, is 
due chiefly to the fact that it is absolutely 
unpartisan, and is grounded on a theory 
of appointment and promotion which has 
merit and capacity for its corner stones. 


NOTES 


Bismarck, in his autobiography just pub- 
lished, referring to Prussia, says, ‘‘A great 
power requires for its recognition, above all 
else, the conviction and courage to be one.”’ 


The women charged with manslaughter in 
the case of Harold Frederic have been ac- 
quitted by the London courts, without trial, 
for reasons as yet unknown and unfathom- 
able. 

China is seeking to negotiate an extradition 
treaty with the United States by which she 
can capture “high-binders” and dangerous 
criminals who flee to this country and now go 
scot free. 

Admiral Sampson’s correspondence, pub- 
lished last week, exposes the narrowness and 
selfishness of General Shafter at a time when 
both arms of the service should have been in 
closest harmony before Santiago. 

Spain and the United States have not agreed 
yet as to the minor questions involved in the 
treaty. Germany’s advances and offers for 
the Carolines are being used by Spain as 
pawns in the game of diplomacy. 


Wiiaa 
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Austrian Protestants are aggrieved because 
the imperial authorities, at the instance of the 
Roman hierarchy, have withdrawn from the 
British and Foreign Bible S»ciety the privi- 
lege of selling Bibles within the empire. 


Again has the Administration selected an 
expert to serve the country in bringing order 
out of chaos in Cuba. Ex Chief of Police Mc- 
Cullagh of New York, a Presbyterian layman, 
has been selected to go to Havana and organ- 
ize the police department. 

The meeting of the National Municipal 
League, held in Indianapolis last week, was 
well attended, and the papers read and de- 
bates which followed were all of a high order, 
all indicating the permanency of this move- 
ment and the salutary work which it is doing 
for society. 

Fifty years of rule over the Austro-Hun- 
garian empire by Emperor Francis Joseph 
was celebrated by him and his people last 
week. But the tragedies of his family and 
his court and the impending disintegration of 
the empire so soon as he dies made it far from 
a time of unalloyed joy. 

There is profound significance in the fact that 
whereas in 1888 our total import of manufac- 
tures was $325,000,000, during 1898 we have 
only imported $226,000,000, while on the other 
hand we exported only $130,000,000 of manu- 
factured products in 1888 and this year have 
exported over $291,000,000. 

The suspension of Mr. Aldridge, superin- 
tendent of public works of New York State, 
and the decision to prosecute him, the over- 
ruling of the demurrers offered by counsel for 
Senator Quay and the appointment of a date 
when he must stand trial, and the indictment 
of Governor Tanner of Illinois by a grand 
jury indicate that the spirit of justice is 
abroad unstifled. 


Additional evidence of growing race feeling 
in the North is found in the decision of an 
Illinois jury sustaining the Board of Educa- 
tion of Alton in providing separate schools for 
blacks and whites. Alton, it will be remem- 
bered, is the town where Lovejoy, the aboli- 
tionist clergyman and editor, was massacred 
by a pro-slavery mob. The case will be ap- 
pealed to the State Supreme Court. 


General Lord Kitchener last week appealed 
to the British public to give $500,000 with 
which to endow the Gordon Memorial College 
at Khartoum. Already half of the sum has 
been subscribed, and the multitude of shilling 
donors have yet to be heard from, the sum thus 
far contributed coming in large sums. The 
idea is fine, and the response equally creditable 
tothe British people. A nation which follows 
up its conquests by establishing schools on the 
frontier of barbarism can smile at the sneers 
of its rivals. 

Just a month ago we chronicled the ratifica- 
tion of a compact establishing the United 
States of Central America. We then intimated 
that its stability was problematical. It al- 
ready has collapsed, owing to the audacity of 
the president of Salvador in signing the con- 
stitution of the new republic without submit- 
ting it to the vote of the people of Salvador. 
Driven into exile for his temerity by an en- 
raged people, Gutierrez now gives way to 
Reglados, whose first act as president was to 
inform the other states that Salvador seceded 
from the federation. This will simplify the 
new negotiations relative to the Nicaraguan 
Canal which will soon begin, for the United 
States is now free to deal with Nicaragua 
alone. 


It has been asserted that Great Britain ap- 
pealed in vain to the United States for co- 
operation in coercing the sultan after the 
Armenian massacres. Weare in receipt ofa 
letter from Hon. James Bryce, M. P., whose 
knowledge of the course of British diplomacy 
with respect to Turkey is not surpassed by 
any Englishman. He says: 


No dispatch has ever been published in this 
country showing that the British Government 
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appealed to the United States of America Gov- 
ernment to join in coercing the sultan at or 
after the time of the Armenian massacres, nor 
am I aware that any minister or other person 
cognizant of the diplomatic history of the last 
four years has made any statement to this 
effect. If the thing had happened I think I 
should have known of it. The British Govern- 
ment did wish to stop the savagery which 
went on in the autumn of 1895 and in 1896 and 
did approach some of the European Powers 
on the subject. But there is no evidence 
known to me to show that they similarly ap- 
proached the United States. 





In Brief 


Christianity is best advertised by the self- 
denial of Christians. 





Zeal without knowledge was the ancient sin 
—knowledge without zeal is the modern impo- 
tence. 


The Cumberland Presbyterian for December 
is a Sunday school number. It is a valuable 
manual of information, discussion and sugges- 
tion. 





Natives of Puerto Rico and Cuba are al- 
ready at Hampton Institute and Tuskegee 
studying and assimilating American ideals. 
This is a straw showing how the current 
will run, 


The new president of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions is Rev. D. Stuart 
Dodge, a son of William E. Dodge of New 
York city. The son is a worthy exemplar of 
virtues which were resplendent in the father. 





A reunion of the alumni of Andover Semi- 
nary is to be held at Young’s Hotel, Boston, 
Monday, Dec. 12, at noon. After luncheon 
short addresses will be in order. Any who 
have not received the invitation may signify 
to Prof. George Harris, Andover, their inten- 
tion of attending. 


A law was passed in Spain in 1837 provid- 
ing a life pension for nuns in certain con- 
vents. At that time the oldest of these nuns 
was seventy years of age. But the authori- 
ties have not yet received notice of the death 
of one of them. They are as tenacious of life 
as the widows of soldiers in our War of the 
Revolution. 





We have heard of a city church which gives 
a first-class concert every Saturday night. 
Many are attracted and come again on Sun- 
day. Would that Mayor Quincy had been 
interested in such a scheme for promoting 
interest in the Boston churches, instead of 
starting Sunday evening concerts at the hour 
of church service. 





To Anzious Inquirer: No, we shall not 
print next year a history of the Spanish war. 
All the admirals, generals, colonels and sena- 
tors conversant with the matter have been 
engaged by the magazines, and, besides, we 
agree with you that there is a limit to the 
popular endurance of this newly-opened san- 
guinary vein in literature. 





Touching our Handbook for 1899 an appre- 
ciative pastor writes: ‘“‘Thank you for The 
Congregationalist Handbook of 1899. It’s a 
kind of Congregational ‘Tribune Almanac,’ 
which grows more useful each year as a helper 
to pastors and churches in all sorts of Congre- 
gational ways. I’ve always appreciated it 
but the grace of confession overflows this year 
and I send my thanks.” 





A weekly newspaper in Germany, whose 
translated name is The New Lutheran Church 
News, has just been discontinued. It did not 
die for lack of capital or subscribers, but of 
writers. lts editor says in his farewell that 
he has tried in vain to find contributors. 
The chief mission of the paper was to defend 
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the doctrine of the verbal inspiration of the 
Bible. We doubt if the editor has heard of 
the able writers in the Presbyterian Church, 
South. 





Samuel Colcord of New York city, formerly 
a Congregational clergyman, but now a well- 
to-do contractor and builder, has chosen as his 
Christian mission the duty of following Col. 
Robert G. Ingersoll about the country and 
answering his attacks upon theism and Chris- 
tianity. His brief experience in this apologetic 
work while in Texas last winter has convinced 
him that it is a work that needs to be done, 
and he is able, fortunately, to do it without 
money and without price. This in itself is a 
pleasing contrast with the methods of Mr. 
Ingersoll, who not only knocks crutches out 
from underneath cripples and prescribes poison 
to well men, but charges a fee for doing it. 





Josiah Quincy opposed the annexation of 
Louisiana and prophesied the downfall of the 
republic if it were annexed. His grandson, 
the present mayor of Boston, favors the ex- 
pulsion of Spain from the Philippines and 
our assumption of the authority and powers 
of a trustee of civilization. He believes the 
war just ended is one of the most meritorious 
known to historians. He has been enough of 
a practical politician to realize the assimila- 
tive and transforming powers of our institu- 
tions as they alter the characters of peoples of 
all climes, races and faiths; he has touched 
men of all classes of society and found them 
essentially the same at heart, equaliy open to 
the promptings of patriotism and altruism. 
Knowing men better than his grandfather 
ever did, he has more faith in the destiny of 
the nation and more confidence in its official 
leaders. 





The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring, 


sang Bayard Taylor in the Song of the Camp. 
The truth of this has been borne in on us 
many times during recent months and it is 
felt anew as one reads the following letter 
from Admiral Dewey to the widow of a man 
killed in the battle of Malate, July 31. He 
writes: 
OLYMPIA, FLAGSHIP. 
MANILA, Ocr. 23, 1898, 

My Dear Mrs. Noss: { wish to express to 
you my deepest sympathy. It must lessen 
your sorrow somewhat to know that your 
young husband fell fighting bravely for his 
country, the noblest death a man can know. 
From the Olympia I watched the fight that 
fearful night and wondered how many Ameri- 
can homes would be saddened by the martyr- 
dom suffered by our brave men, and my sym- 
pathy went out to each and every one of them. 

Your loss has been sadder than the others, 
and I am unable to express the sorrow I feel 
for you. Tears came to my eyes as I read the 
sad story of the father who never saw his 
child and then the loss of all that was left to 
the brave mother. It is hard sometimes to be- 
lieve, but our Heavenly Father, in his infinite 
goodness, always does things for the best, and 
some day father, mother and daughter will be 
joined, never again to be parted. With my 
tenderest sympathy, believe me, your sincere 
friend, GEORGE Dewey. 





An evangelist has arisen in England whose 
marvelous work in Lancashire prompts the 
local correspondent of the British Weekly to 
say of him, “ With the eloquence of George 
Whitfield, the culture of Fletcher, the dra- 
matic power of Christmas Evans, and a touch 
of the humor of Peter Mackenzie, the grand 
old truths of the gospel are declared.” Hun- 
dreds are converted in a day by this Celt, Rev. 
James Flannagan. Apparently he is much 
needed in England, for W. Robertson Nicoll, 
editor of the British Weekly, says that as he 
goes about hearing preachers of many denomi- 
nations he “ practically never hears an appeal 
to the unconverted or even a prayer for them. 
It seems,” he writes, ‘to be taken for granted 
everywhere that all who find themselves 
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within the four walls of a church are Chris- 
tians.” And yet it is as true today as ever it 
was, as Professor James Denney has just re- 
iterated, that 


there is nothing in preaching for a wounded 
conscience—at least, the one thing needful is 
not there—if the atonement is wanting. The 
sinner canvot even begin a new life, he can- 
not take any step whatever toward self-con- 
version, he cannot raise his head in the least 
from despair, till he has an initial assurance 
of God’s pardoning love freely bestowed upon 
him—a love that goes deeper than.all his sin 
and covers his whole life—and such an initial 
and abiding assurance he gets only at the 
cross. Rather, perhaps, we should say he gets 
it only at the throne where Christ reigns in all 
the virtue of his passion. 





The Anglo-American League in 
England 


A CONVERSATION WITH MR. T. LEE 
ROBERTS 
BY REV. 8. G. SMITH, D. D., LL. D. 

It was in London, standing in the hand- 
some reading room of the National Lib- 
eral Club, that a gentleman, thickset and 
vigorous, with abundant hair and beard, 
swarthy eyes, deep set and fiery, was intro- 
duced as ‘‘Mr. T. Lee Roberts, barrister, 
and the founder of the Anglo-American 
League.” I found him a North of Eng 
land man with a dash of Celtic blood in 
his veins, who had brought his irresist- 
ible rustic strength up to London, and 
had conquered. 

“In England,” said he, “it is very im- 
portant that a new movement start from 
the right place. We were very fortunate 
in securing at the outset the co-operation 
of the Duke of Sutherland, who not only 
opened Stafford House for our first for- 
mal meeting last July, but himself con- 
sented to take the chair. That meeting 
was all that we could have desired, and 
put forth this platform, which you may 
have already seen : 

‘Considering that the peoples of the British 
empire and of the United States of America 
are closely allied in blood, inherit the same 
literature and laws, hold the same principles 
of self-government, recognize the same ideals 
of freedom and humanity in the guidance of 
their national policy, and are drawn together 
by strong common interests in many parts of 
the world, this meeting is of opinion that 
every effort should be made in the interest of 
civilization and peace to secure the most cor- 
dial and constant co-operation between the 
two nations. 

“This resolution came from Rt. Hon. 
James Bryce, so well known in America, 
and after full discussion was unanimously 
adopted. Since that night the future of 
the league in England has been assured, 
and its growth has been continuous.” 

What class of people have you inter- 
ested in the league ? 

**O, the interest was spontaneous, and 
has arisen from all classes, social, politi- 
cal and religious. The committee com- 
prises some five hundred of the most 
prominent names in all departments of 
English public life. We have one cardi- 
nal, four archbishops and twenty bishops, 
but we have also the presidents of all the 
leading Nonconformist bodies, besides 
such men as Drs. C. A. Berry, Guinness 
Rogers, R. F. Horton, Stopford A. Brooke 
and Hugh Price Hughes. No mention 
need be made of knights and baronets, 
for we have plenty of dukes, earls, vis- 
counts and barons, besides many of the 
leaders of the House of Commons. A 
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long list of the most distinguished per- 
sons in literature, art, science and jour- 
nalism make an ensemble of influence not 
equaled by any other recent movement 
that Ican remember. The various inter- 
ests represented is remarkable, for Church- 
men, Dissenters and Catholics, liberals 
and conservatives, aristocrats and rad- 
icals, all classes, are united, making the 
league thoroughly representative of the 
British public, so that in any crisis it 
would be a powerful organ of popular 
feeling and opinion.” 

How do you intend to push the league ? 

“Well, we have already many of the 
mayors and magistrates of the provincial 
centers, and these will co-operate in the 
organization of branch leagues, or in the 
holding of public meetings, if deemed 
advisable. But the league has not been 
urged on anybody, and has not needed 
to be. The movement has been almost 
wholly spontaneous and well-nigh irre- 
sistible.’”’ 

But, Mr. Roberts, how do you account 
for this remarkable accession of interna- 
tional friendship? It was not always so. 

‘‘No, it was not. I remember as well as 
you the days of Palmerston and the doings 
of others. But these are new times. No, 
the Spanish-American war was not the 
cause of our friendship; it was only the 
occasion for showing it. We certainly 
sympathized with you in that struggle, 
but if that were al], the war once over, 
our interest would cease. The real basis 
of our rapprochement is found in our 
mutual interest in the fortunes of popular 
government, and our common social and 
intellectual possessions. There is a deep 
reason why all classes here can now co- 
operate. Itis found in the fact that the 
battle for democratic government lies 
behind us, and its cause has now no 
enemies in Great Britain. This was not 
true thirty-five years ago. I doubt if 
your people quite realize the silent but 
powerful revolution of this generation in 
British institutions, which has placed our 
two nations side by side in the faith and 
power of the people. Then the rapid ex- 
pansion of both nations during the pres- 
ent century has reached a certain climax, 
and we can see now as never before how 
much we have in common.” 

What would you say, Mr. Roberts, are 
the objects at which your league aims ? 

“It is to be the organ of amity and 
peace,” was the quick response. “We 
have organized and have declared our 
faith. We cannot do much more until 
the American friends are fully organized. 
We have held out our hand across the 
Atlantic, and now we must wait. I may 
add that we do hope there will be a cor- 
dial recognition of the principle of arbi- 
tration and that our differences will al- 
ways be settled by such commissions as 
the one recently in session in Canada. 
We hope that such painful and destruct- 
ive experiences as the Venezuelan inci- 
dent may not be repeated. There is no 
lack of courage on either side; it is nota 
question of fear, but it is a question of 
humanity as well as of common commer- 
cial interests.” 

Is your organization in favor of the 
proposed Anglo-American alliance ? 

“Of that we have nothing to say. 
What is wanted is certainly not a parch- 
ment alliance, made for convenience or 
for conquest, like some of those on the 
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Continent, but an alliance based on mu- 
tual respect to further common purposes. 
It is the farthest from our thought that 
our league will become the servant of 
war, nor do we desire that England and 
America join like two swaggering bullies 
to whip the world. Political alliances we 
may well leave to the future, but a union 
of hearts and hands for the service of hu- 
manity may well, we believe, be pro- 
moted now between the two great Anglo- 
Saxon nations.” 


The Gist of the Keswick 
Movement 


BY BEV. F. T. ROUSE, PLANTSVILLE, CT, 

God is no nearer one part of the earth 
than another. Yet it is true that rich 
emotions have been closely associated 
with beautiful scenes. The two Meccas 
of the modern movement for the higher 
life rest in centers charmingly beautiful. 
Northfield lies where fortressed banks 
close grandly upon the Connecticut. Kes- 
wick is in the very heart of the hills and 
lakes of northern England. There is an 
exquisite sweetness, silken finish and 
tranquil resignation in these hills and a 
purity in the streams and lakes that 
makes them sources of inspiration. As 
beautiful Thirlmere sends its sweet waters 
to Manchester, 100 miles away, to those 
immersed in the hum and drum of life, so 
poets, philosophers and devotees have 
sent us inspiration from these hills. 

Keswick, a village of 3,000 people, is 
known to the region about as the market 
town and to the traveling public as the 
center of the lake region, but even more 
widely in religious circles as the place 
of religious meeting. ‘‘Thither the tribes 
go up.” During the last week in July 
the people of this little stone village en- 
tertain guests to more than twice their 
own population. Hither people come 
from the United Kingdom and from all 
the world. 

One is impressed, first, with the fact 
that these people are of good physique. 
The wholesome, well-fed look of the men, 
the ruddy faces, restful eyes and sturdy 
stride of the women and girls are a tonic 
to the retina. When they present such 
bodies a living sacrifice one has the feel- 
ing that they must be acceptable to God. 

Second, these people seem to possess 
good caliber of mind. Intense light too 
often attracts swarms of life having more 
devotion than discretion, hastening to a 
disastrous consummation in the burning 
heat. But here one finds not an over- 
strained piosity, a combination of con- 
ceit, ignorance and consecration, but a 
wholesome common sense, a quiet, earnest 
seeking after those higher things of the 
Christian life that have attracted devout 
minds in all ages. 

The Keswick movement originated in 
1878, when certain papers, written in 
America and published in London, called 
attention to the fact that Christ came 
not only to save his people from the pen- 
alty but also from the power of their 
sins, that he iseven more strongly pressed 
upon men as their “‘sanctification”’ than 
he is as their “justification.” In 1874 
and 1875 a long series of breakfasts were 
given by Samuel Morley, at which more 
than 2,000 ministers in the aggregate were 
present, to consider and pray over this 
subject. From this the movement grew. 
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But what is it that these people think 
they have got or are getting beyond oth- 
ers? 

The answer may be best gathered from 
the direction given on the ground with 
reference to these three important points 
—the preliminary preparation, the philos- 
ophy of the wovement and how to get 
the blessing. 

Preparation. (1) Come waiting on the 
Lord for a blessing to your own soul in- 
dividually. (2) Be ready to learn what- 
ever God may teach you by his word, 
however opposed to human prejudice and 
tradition. (3) Heartily renounce every 
known sin, evil and every doubtful thing. 

The philosophy of the movement. What 
it is not and what it is. 

(1) It is not a restoration to the Adamic 
or sinless condition. (2) Nor to a state 
in which the tendency to sin is eradicated. 
(3) Nor is it a state where there are no sins 
of ignorance. There are alwayssuch. (4) 
Nor is it a state where there is no conflict. 
(5) Nor is it a state where there is no 
further growth. (6) Nor is it a life of 
quietism. There is rather danger of over- 
work. (7) Noris it a condition where the 
means of grace can be dispensed with. 

But it is: (1) A real, definite blessing 
after conversion. (2) It is a condition of 
soul harmony with God. (3) It is progres- 
sive sanctification. (4) It is a condition 
of meetness for the master’s use. (5) It 
is an equipment for conflict. 

‘We do believe in a glorious standing, 
far beyond what is known by ordinary 
Christians.” 

How may I receive this blessing? 

(1) Say, ‘“‘O God, there is such a blessing 
as the fullness of the Holy Ghost.” (2) 
Say, “‘O God, this is a blessing that I have 
not got.” (3) Say, “O God, it is my sin 
that I have not known this thing.” (4) 
Say, ‘This is a blessing that I cannot ob- 
tain by any effort of my own; not by 
struggle; not by excitement; not by force 
of will.” (5) Turn right away from your- 
self altogether and say: ‘‘My Father, this 
is a blessing that thou canst bestow on 
menow. To thee, O Christ, who hast re- 
ceived of the Father the promise of the 
Spirit, I commit myself that thou mayest 
do this thing for me.” It now lies be- 
tween yourself and God. 

The Keswick movement is in a true 
sense a revival of religion within the 
church, especially within the Church of 
England. It is a new thing to some, 
Churchmen as well as others, to have a 
vital spiritual piety, and not to throw dis- 
credit on their former standing they call 
it a second blessing, when it might have 
come with the first. 

The visitor finds himself saying, ‘Are 
these 3,000 people within this tent seeking 
after a cloud, a fog bank? Are these 
earnest men upon the platform blind 
leaders of the blind, who, with their fol- 
lowers, are falling into the gutter of ultra 
sanctimoniousness, or are they seeking 
after something that is worth while and 
practically obtainable, a real blessing in- 
tended for ordinary Christians, church 
members and pastors?” And the answer 
seems to be, It is at least true that all are 
not in as high a state spiritually as we 
ought to be, and if we can rise higher by 
means of a Northfield, or a Keswick, or 
under the shadow of our own mountain 
at home, for God is no respecter of places, 
it is well for us to get nearer to God. 
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A Sunday Service in. the. First 
Church, Boston “" °"" 


BY A VISITOR 
I do not live in a city. I worship on 
Sundays in a plain building. The light 
streams in through common glass. We 
have no choir nor organ. The whole con- 
gregation sing. I sit with my wife and 
children, and we know the families who 
sit near us. We raise some money for 
missions, and our minister prays for mis- 
sionaries every Sunday, so that we feel a 
kind of partnership with God of respon- 
sibility for the whole world. That gives 
importance beyond eurselves to our pub- 
lic worship. Ours is the only church in 
the neighborhood except the Episcopalian, 
which I sometimes attend. 
But I wanted a new experience in 
church.going, and I came to Boston to 


find it. I decided to begin at the begin- 
ning. I therefore went to the First 
Church. I learned that it is the oldest in 


the city, though it is in a new and fash- 
ionable locality on Marlboro Street. It 
used to be Congregational, now it is Uni- 
tarian. The November Sunday morning 
was perfect. I reached the church a few 
minutes late. I saw a minister in the 
pulpit ina black gown. He was reading 
the Episcopal service. I thought [ had 
got into the wrong place. I asked the 
sexton whatchurchit was. Hesaid: ‘‘The 
First. Our minister is Mr. Eells.” I soon 
discovered that the prayers had been 
changed somewhat and shortened, though 
the old phrases were mostly retained. 
The house was beautiful, the colors som- 
ber, the stained glass brilliant, but the 
audience-room was so dark as I entered 
out of the full sunlight that it was some 
time before I could see to follow the 
prayers and litanyinthe book. The quar- 
tet choir had well-trained voices. They 
and the minister had gaslight. 

The sermon wasinteresting. The young 
minister spoke easily and clearly. He was 
not closely confined to his notes. His text 
was Phil. 2: 12, 13: ‘* Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling ; for it 
is God which worketh in you both to will 
and to work, for his good pleasure.” He 
first showed that theology had misinter- 
preted it and that Methodists and Pres- 
byterians had misconstrued it. Then he 
gave a fine quotation from Herbert Spen- 
cer, which from that time on served as 
the text. He showed how the creative 
energy of the infinite Spirit which we call 
God wells up in us in the form of con- 
sciousness. He explained the mistakes 
of Sacramentarians, revivalists, Calvin- 
ists and others in their counsels as to how 
we can realize God. He said that the 
problem of the universe, reduced to its 
lowest terms, is God and the individual 
soul. He assured us that every good im- 
pulse advances the march of God to take 
possession of his own. He closed by ex- 
horting us to obey our good impulses, so 
that, like Enoch, we might walk with God. 

I could not see any signs that the people 
of the First Church are engaged in any 
definite Christian work. There was no 
further service announced for Sunday. 
The only notice of a week meeting was a 
class on Wednesday afternoon for the 
higher criticism of the Bible. Of course 
the printed prayers suggested no interest 
in any field except the petition for ‘‘all 
sorts and conditions of men.” 
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I was placed about in the middle,of the | 
house, Its seating capacity I judged. to 
be about 1,000. In the thirty-nine pews 
in front of me were twenty-seven persons, 
tweny-two of them women. The entire 
audience numbered about 130. I saw little 
to suggest that the worshipers belonged 
in families. Three children were present. 
I doubt if any others were under twenty- 
one years of age. The majority appeared 
to be middle-aged or elderly women. My 
thoughts reverted with new hopefulness 
to our plain audience of households, with 
a goodly company of little ones who re- 
main with their elders to the Sunday 
school. Can The Congregationalist tell 
me what prospect there is of any growth 
for theold- First Churchof Boston? What 
encouragement for usefulness does it offer 
to its young and eJoquent minister? Are 
the other churches of the city like it? 
Who are to take the places a score of 
years from now of those individuals sprin- 
kled through that spacious, elegant edifice 
when they shall pass out from its dark 
shadows to return no more? 





[In a-d Around Chicago 

The Crusade Against Vice 

It will be gratifying t» the friends of good 
order t» learn that the movement is gaining 
strength every week, and thit already city 
officials begin to act as if they, too, betiev« in 
the enforcement of lav. Sunday afternoon a 
public meeting was held in Central Music 
Hall at which addresses were made by such 
men as Drs. Parkhurst, Noble, Henry and 
Fallows, and at which a comwittee of 100, rep- 
resenting all denominations and composed of 
laymen as well as ministers, was appointed 
to supervise the work and assist in carrying it 
forwa.d. ‘The Grand Jury has found bills 
against several hundred la*breakers, and 
even if some of those thus indicted go free, 
the fact of the indictment will create a whole- 
some respect for law. 
llinisters’ Meeting 

To tne delight of those who heard her last 
Monday morning, Mrs. Joseph Ward of Yauk- 
ton, S. D., gave a history of the college which 
she is se:ving, and set forth its needs and the 
nature of its work. Her story is exceedingly 
interesting as well as encouraging. and is an- 
other testimony to the importance of the mis- 
sion of the small college. The paper was by 
Rev. J. M. Campbell aud was on the spiritual 
value of the Apcicalypse. Mr. Campbell lays 
special emphasis on the fact of Christ’s con- 
tinual presence with the church, and Bishop 
J. C. Hartzell of the Methodist Church, the 
successor of Bishop Taylor, gave an account 
of his two years’ visit to Africa, and the con- 
dition of things there, to a gathering of all the 
ministers in Association Hall. The bishop 
believes in the African, and that missionary 
efforts in his country will be richly rewarded. 
A Church Anniversary 

Sunday, Nov. 27, was the thirteenth anni- 
versary of the organization of the University 
Congregational Caurch. Dr. Rubinkam, the 
pastor, recalled its history, its early struggles, 
and the service rendered by its first pastor, 
Rev. S. M. Freeland, and his successor, Rev. 
A. F. Skeele, and its growth from a mere 
handful to a membership of 400. Till within 
the last year services have been held in a 
house entirely inadequats to the needs of the 
field. Now, thanks to the enterprises of Dr. 
Rubinkam and the assistance of the earnest 
bo ly of men who have gathered around him, 
one of the most beautifal edifices in the city 
has been obtained, so that the church is look- 
ing hopefully into the fature. The present 
pastorate began in 1893. 
Congratulations for Peoria 

The First Church of Peoria is fortanate in 
securing so able and successful a pastor as 
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Rev. Dr. John Faville of Appleton, Wis. He 
has been in his present position many years, 
and has gathered about him a noble company 
of helpers. He has solved the problem of an 
evening congregation and will bring to the 
Peoria people just the kind of leadership 
which they need. It is safe to predict for him 
a prosperous pastorate in this historic and in- 
fluential church. 


Chicago, Dec. 3. FRANKLIN. 





In and Around New York 


Dr. Abbott and Plymouth 

There is a local feeling that Dr. Abbott has 
done the wise thing in preferring the edito- 
rial position to the pulpit, great as the latter 
was and is, and this because of the opportu- 
nity for the larger usefulness. This feeling 
goes far beyond the bounds of Brooklyn 
Heights, for Plymouth Church is not a Con- 
gregational, not a Brooklyn, merely, but a 
city, even a national, institution. Of course 
speculation is already heard concerning a 
successor. Dr. Bradford is mentioned. So 
is Dr. Gunsaulus. And those who do not 
know the condition of his health have even 
spoken again of Dr. Berry. The usual cry 
that disaster is ahead, that a new king cannot 
be found, the old one having departed, is no 
longer heard. Conditions surrounding Plym- 
outh Church have changed much since Mr. 
Beecher died, homes giving place to board- 
ing houses, and yet the feeling on all sides 
seems to be that a new pastor for Plymouth 
can be found, when the time comes, who will 
fill the best traditions of the great pulpit. 
There is an immense gain in the present in- 
ternal condition of the church and chapels. 
Plymouth’s spirit of work and worship never 
rang truer, was never more to be relied upon, 
than now. 


The South Church’s New Organ 

Experts say that the new organ in Dr. 
Lyman’s church is one of the best in Amer- 
ica, without regard to price. It was to have 
been used for the first time a week ago, but 
on account of the storm the formal presenta- 
tion was made last Sunday. Mr. Charles 
Colton, a brother of the donor, made a short 
address, which was responded to on behalf of 
the church by Mr. Charles H. Parsons. The 
instrument is a brilliant concert one, electric 
action, and if there are any improvements 
which it does not contain the lay observer is 
not able to discern them. The organ is the 
gift of Mrs. Alice C. Crowell, for many years 
actively identified with the South Church and 
its work, and its cost has been upwards of 
$15,000. Dr. Lyman made appreciative re- 
marks, and there was a special musical serv- 
ice. 
Two Other New Organs 

Last Sunday a new organ was used for the 
first time in the Bushwick Avenue Church, 
and the pastor, Rev. C. W. King, unveiled a 
tablet to the memory of the late Adrian M. 
Suydam, who helped the church much be- 
sides giving lots on which it stands. The 
church is now almost free from debt, and the 
work there is prosperous. The new organ 
has two manuals and 700 pipes, and cost 
nearly $5,000. An organ is building for the 
First Church of Flushing, which is to cost 
about the same as that at the Bushwick 
Avenue Church, and will have 1,200 pipes. 


New Bible Society Secretary 

Rev. William Ingraham Haven, now pastor 
of St. Mark’s Methodist Church, Brookline, 
Mass., was elected, at the last meeting of the 
managers, a corresponding secretary of the 
American Bible Society, to succeed the late 
Dr. A.S. Hunt. If he accepts, as it is thought 
he will do, Dr. Gilman will have two associates 
in the prime of middle life. Mr. Haven is a 
son of Bishop Gilbert Haven and son-in-law 
of Hon. Alden Speare of Boston. He gradu- 
ated at Wesleyan, and all of his pastorates 
have been in and around Boston as a member 
of the New England Conference. He was one 
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of the organizers of the Epworth League, and 
from its beginning has been in a cabinet posi- 
tion in its Board of Control. 


Sunday Afternoons at Union Seminary 

An increasing number of persons who are 
not connected with Union Seminary, but who 
come from the neighborhood and from all 
parts of the city, attend the Sunday afternoon 
services in Adams Chapel. Two things attract 
them. One is the splendid dignity of the serv- 
ice itself, which has been brought about by 
President Hall, and the other is the short and 
bright addresses. Many of the latter, this fall, 
have been given by Dr. Hall, but a strong list 
of seminary preachers has been made up for 
the winter. A general topic, The Holy Spirit, 
has been chosen. The series was opened last 
Sunday, with an address by Prof. W. N. Clarke 
of Colgate University, who spoke of the Holy 
Spirit as the Third Person of the Holy Trinity. 
Others in the list are: Dr. Newman Smyth of 
New Haven, President Hyde of Bowdoin, 
President Buttz of Drew, Dean Hodges of 
Cambridge, Dr. Huntington of this city, Dr. 
Munger of New Haven and Dr. McKenzie of 
Cambridge. 


Imperialism So Called 

There is no question but that the sentiment 
of the people of New York, call it “‘imperial- 
ism” or what one will, is in favor of holding 
the Philippines. . Preachers, like Dr. Van 
Dyke, who surprised the public on Thanks- 
giving Day by their extreme anti-imperialist 
expressions, found little response. At the last 
meeting of the Brooklyn Congregational Club 
Capt. Thomas R. Ledwidge, a former captain 
of artillery under General Garcia and after- 
ward sergeant in the Rough Riders, interested 
every one by his realistic description of insur- 
gent warfare in Cuba before the United States 
interfered. He was followed by Dr. Abbott, 
who said, among other things: ‘‘ Ido not see 
the ground of theopposition. Wedo not want 
the Philippines for ourselves alone. We never 
said we did. We say to the world: ‘We have 
conquered these islands, not for ourselves, but 
for liberty, humanity and the world.’”’ The 
response was immediate and more than hearty, 
and when he pictured conditions which every- 
body expects to exist in Cuba within a few 
years—good government, public schools, pros- 
perous trade—the applause was deafening. 
Again atthe Presbyterian Union dinner, when 
Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, former minister to 
Spain, uttered similar sentiments, there could 
be no mistake in thinking that the popular 
chord of approval had been struck. CAmpP. 





In and Around Boston 


Club Women to Meet in Boston 

In honor of the anticipated visit of Mrs. 
Rebecca D. Lowe, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Massachu- 
setts Federation announced an extra meeting, 
Dec, 13 and 14. Mrs. Lowe is obliged to give 
up the Boston trip on account of a sudden 
attack of bronchitis, but the meetings will be 
held as planned. Tuesday, Dec. 13, sessions 
will be in Park Street Church morning and 
afternoon, and the subject for the day will be 
Industrial Conditions, especially those per- 
taining to women and children. The morning 
speakers as announced are Prof. Vida D. 
Scudder, Miss Mary A. Nason, State factory 
inspector, and Hon. Carroll D. Wright. In 
the afternoon Mrs. Mary K. O’Sullivan will 
speak on Wage-Earners as I Have Seen Them, 
and Prof. Mary Whiton Calkins is to lead a 
discussion on Practical Suggestions for Work 
in Massachusetts Towns. These meetings 
are open to club members only, upon presen- 
tation of the blue tickets to be obtained from 
club secretaries. On the evening of Dec, 14 a 
public meeting will be held in Tremont 
Temple, the chief feature of which is an ad- 
dress on Some Phases of Industrialism, by 
Prof. Walter C. Wyckoff, author of The 
Workers. Tickets will be on sale at Tremont 
Temple, Dec. 10, 12, 13 and 14, at fifty cents 
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each to the general public and twenty-five 
cents to club members. 


Last Sunday in the Churches 

Most of the Congregational pastors occupied 
their own pulpits last Sunday. Exceptions 
were the exchange of Dr. S. E. Herrick of Mt. 
Vernon with Rev. S. L. Loomis of Union 
Chureb, and the preaching of President Hart- 
ranft of Hartford Seminary for Dr. Plumb at 
Walnut Avenue. Dr. E. L. Clark, at Central, 
preached on Partnership with God, and Dr. 
W. H. Allbright on The Religious Bearing of 
Our New Possessions. 

Other interesting features were the raising 
of $25,000, amid great enthusiasm, at Tremont 
Temple, making $125,000 now pledged toward 
the debt of $460,000. The opening services of 
rededication of the renovated edifice of Warren 
Avenue Baptist Church were held, Rev. J. K. 
Dixon preaching in the morning. The even- 
ing program included addresses of greeting 
and congratulation from Rev. Messrs. S. L. 
Loomis and J. D. Pickles, Drs. J. L. Withrow 
and Walter Calley. 


The Old South’s Activities 

At the Old South Church the various organi- 
zations appear to be imbued with the usual 
winter’s vivacity. The fair, last Thursday 
afternoon and evening, was notably well con- 
ducted. It contributed greatly to the social 
life of the church and to the good work of 
the Young Ladies’ Society under which it was 
conducted. As a result of the fair about $1,000 
will be distributed among the society’s benefi- 
ciaries in home, foreign and city work. 

Tke Old South Sunday school numbers at 
present 300. The ladies of the church are 
meeting every Wednesday morning for Bible 
study and practical Christian work. An active 
literary club of young men is meeting regularly 
to listen to addresses by well-known speak- 
ers, and social meetings for all are held each 
month. In January the pastor, Dr. Gordon, 
will be given a reception. The regular Friday 
night devotional meeting is directed by him. 
Pews are at a premium for the Sunday serv- 
ices, which have undiminished attraction for 
strangers. 


Tenement House Reform 

The Twentieth Century Club brought Mr. 
Jacob Riis on from New York city last week 
to give his illustrated lecture showing what 
had been done in New York by the Tenement 
House Commission in abolishing the slums by 
destroying or remodeling certain of the tene- 
ment house districts of the metropolis. He 
estimated that 12,000 lives had been saved by 
the cleaning out of the pest holes and rookeries 
where landlords formerly practiced extortion 
and children died like vermin. He strongly 
urged the making of parks in tenement house 
districts, and was enthusiastic in his praise of 
the salutary influence of kindergartens in ele- 
vating the ideals of the children and through 
them of the parents. 


Ministers’ Clubs 

The Monday Club had arare treat at Young’s 
Hotel last Monday, at which the wives of 
members were present. Rev. C. L. Noyes of 
Somerville entertained the club after dinner 
with a very interesting account of mountain 
climbing among the Canadian Rockies, with 
beautiful stereopticon illustrations. The Win- 
throp Club listened to an address on China by 
Dr. Judson Smith, and after dinner its mem- 
bers were guests of the Monday Club. 


The Last Lift for a Dorchester Enterprise 

The new chapel on Romsey Street, near 
Savin Hill Avenue, has been royally supported 
both by the Congregational Church Union of 
Boston and by Pilgrim Church, whose daugh- 
ter it virtually is. From these and other 
sources the money has been obtained for the lot 
and edifice, but to provide for certain final 
necessaries like heating and lighting facilities 
there is stilla call for perhaps two or three 
hundred dollars, Here is a chance for an in- 
vestment which is sure to pay large spiritual 
dividends. 
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When the new meeting house, on the corner 
of Beacon Street and Massachusetts Avenue, 
was built several years ago, it was left un- 
finished, although it was sufficiently complete 
to be used. The spire was not erected upon 
the corner tower and the ornamentation of 
the interior was postponed. During the past 
summer, however, the building has been fin- 
ished. The spire has been added and the dec- 
oration of the audience-room carried out ac- 
cording to the original design. The prevail- 
ing tint of the room, which hitherto has been 
brown, is now a delicate, luminous green, re- 
lieved and adorned by gilt bands in quiet yet 
effective taste. Over the arch of the chancel 
a Greek cross in the middle of an ornamental 
circle is conspicuous and an appropriate pas- 
sage of Scripture is imprinted on either side. 
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The general decorative plan may be fitly 
described as Byzantine in both color and 
form. The rich greens of the nave, melting 
into the gold of the east or chancel wall, is 
characteristic of the style, which is further 
emphasized by the decorations of the apse 
and its semidome, where the gold background 
is enriched by color in such a way as to give 
the ornamentation the value of precious stones. 
All this, together with the figures of the Re- 
deemer and the four evangelists, clothed with 
garments of deep and rich colors, which in 
turn are adorned with bands of gems, mark 
the whole work as Byzantine, as much so as 
if the church had been built in the days of 
Justinian. Just as the color is the same as 
that of a Constantinople decorator of the 
sixth century, so are the ornamental forms. 
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A Richly Decorated Church Interior 


the beginning of Christian architecture and 
decorative art. Moreover, they are strictly 
Scriptural. Over the head of Christ there are 
displayed symbols which set forth his office 
and his divinity, viz., the Greek monogram 
of the sacred name—Christ in union with the 
Alpha and Omega—‘“‘ I am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end, saith the Lord, 
which is, and which was, and which is to 
come, the Almighty.”’ 

Over the heads of the evangelists are the 
living creatures of the vision of Ezekiel con 
ventionalized, in accordance with the descrip- 
tion in the book of Revelation: ‘‘ The first 
beast was like a lion, and the second beast like 
a calf, and the third beast had a face as a man, 
and the fourth beast was like a flying eagle.” 

The face of a man belongs to Matthew, the 





FIGURES OF CHRIST AND THE FOUR EVANGELISTS 


As oneenters the room, however, the attention 
centers at once upon the five figures at the 
back of the chancel, where the Saviour stands, 
with two evangelists on either side, and having 
his right hand raised in benediction. Above 
their heads rises a semi-dome, brilliantly va- 
riegated in color yet having a definite and or- 
derly plan. 

A new stained glass double window also has 
just been placed in position. Itrepresents the 
Angel at the Pool of Bethesda, and a cripple 
being helped down into the water by a sturdy 
youth. It is finely conceived and executed. 
It is the work of John La Fargeand is in mem- 
ory of the late Dr. James B. Ayer, for many 
years a beloved and useful member of this 
church. 


(In the Chancel of the Mount Vernon Church, Boston) 


The figure of the Saviour is in perfect keep- 
ing with the decorations. It is dignified and 
commanding. At the same time the expres- 
sion of-the face is benignant and compassion- 
ate, while the attitude is benediction itself. 

The evangelists are represented in accord- 
ance with the traditional data common to 
Christian art in all ages and countries, which 
no doubt shows forth most truthfully the 
character of each of these chosen channels, 
through which the “river of water of life” 
flowed to all mankind. Each of the figures, 
including that of Christ, are accompanied by 
emblems, which materially aid the on-looker 
in distinguishing one evangelist from another. 
These emblems have been in use, if not from 
the primitive days of the faith, at least from 


calf to Luke, the lion to Mark and the eagle 
to John. In addition to the ornamentation 
and the figures, inscriptions have been used 
in a decorative way quite in keeping with 
Byzantine motives, besides consecrating, as it 
were, the whole work to the glory of God: 
** Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, 
be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb forever and ever... . O let 
the nations be glad and sing for joy: for thou 
shalt judge the people righteously, and govern 
the nations upon earth.” 

The artists of the Tiffany Glass and Decorat- 
ing Company, who had charge of this decora- 
tive work, may well be gratified with their 
achievements, as the members of the congre- 
gation certainly are. 





The Boston Ministers in Their 
New Quarters 


The new Pilgrim Hall contains 310 chairs, 
upholstered in black leather. Ministers 
around Boston in the last generation seldom 
sat in chairs so comfortable, almost never in 
those so elegant except when in the pulpit. 
The ministers of today, as Deacon Todd re- 
marked, with a suggestive glance toward the 
Old Granary Burying Ground just outside, may 
lie back and sleep with their fathers when 
their brethren on the platform talk too long. 

These chairs were quite generally occupied 
last Monday morning at the opening meeting 
of the new hall. Dr. C. H. Beale presided, 


and a number of brief addresses filled the 
hour. Dr. W. E. Barton rejoiced in the chain 
of providences which have resulted in bring- 
ing the ministers into this house which Con- 
gregationalists have builded from the ground. 
He was confident that the future will have no 
faith better adapted to the great body of the 
people than Congregationalism. 

Deacon Thomas Todd, who was installed on 
top in the old Congregational House when it 
was first opened and has taken the same posi- 
tion in the new, gave a humorous historical 
sketch of the old building and its occupants. 
Rev. E. M. Noyes spoke on the Vitality of the 
Pilgrim Idea, the idea of church government 
and State government where men shall be 


equal and shall administer their own affairs 

Drs. H. J. Patrick and J. W. Wellman gave 
interesting reminiscences of the Ministers’ 
Monday meetings in the last generation, and 
of the men who led in them. Dr. Dunning 
congratulated the brethen that, though there 
had been times when the ministers of Bos- 
ton had been widely divided in opinion and 
sharp in expressing it, no time within a gen- 
eration had seen greater unanimity of spirit 
and more hearty mutual esteem than the pres- 
ent. The Ministers’ Meeting begins a new era 
in new quarters, under happy auspices. 

Resolutions were passed expressing appreci- 
ation of the generous kindness of the trustees 
in making such abundant provisions. 








THE HOME 
Winter 


In rigorous hours, when down the iron lane 
The redbreast looks in vain 
For hips and haws, 
Lo, shining flowers upon my windowpane 
The silver pencil of the winter draws. 


When all the snowy hill 
And the bare woods are still; 
When snipes are silent in the frozen bogs, 
And all the garden garth is whelmed in mire, 
Lo, by the hearth, the laughter of the logs— 
More fair than roses, lo, the flowers of fire! 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 





To make the celebration of 
The Abuse of Christmas so elaborate that 
Christmas : 
we are worn out with the 
cares and anxieties of preparation is to 
miss the true significance of the festival. 
When a good woman is led to remark, as 
one did the other day, “‘I dread the very 
word Christmas, it tires me out more 
than anything else in the whole year,” we 
feel that she is making a sad mistake. 
To be sure, as we happen to know, she re- 
members with an appropriate gift every 
one of her relatives, intimate friends and 
dependents, beginning the first day of 
December to send packages to those liv- 
ing farthest away. Then she dresses dolls 
for mission Sunday schools and orphan 
asylums, plans Christmas entertain- 
ments, trims Christmas trees and in sun- 
dry other ways takes part in the holiday 
festivities. All these things are admira- 
ble and praiseworthy, and doubtless her 
motives are good, but she attempts alto- 
gether more than any one person ought to 
do. Hers is an extreme case, yet most of 
us are too ambitious in this line and un- 
dertake so much that our nervous energy 
is seriously taxed, and we are too weary 
and listless to receive aright the heavenly 
message of peace and good will. The 
practice of Christmas gift-making has 
been carried too far just as soon as it be- 
comes a burden. 


Why is it that industrial 

ep 0 ananti wage-earners are 80 
: loath to enter domestic 

service? One answer to this question is 
found in the labor bulletin, ‘Hours of 
Labor in Domestic Service,’ just issued 
by Chief Wadlin of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. It tabu- 
lates the results of an original investiga- 
tion conducted by the Committee on 
Domestic Reform connected with the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. The statistics are based on rec- 
ords kept for two weeks by 245 domestic 
employés of various classes, working in 
184 different families. In factories the 
hours of labor for women are limited to 
fifty-eight per week, while there is a ten- 
dency toward an eight-hourday. In mer- 
cantile establishments the average work- 
ing day is ten hours with Sunday free and 
some Saturday half-holidays. But the 
average time of service for this group of 
domestic employés was eignty-five hours, 
ten minutes for the first week, and eighty- 
four hours, twenty-six minutes for the 
second week. This means an average 
working day of over twelve hours if we 
reckon on seven days’ work per week. 
The average length of daily service, ex- 
clusive of Sunday and the “‘day out” was 
found to be a trifle over thirteen hours. 
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This bulletin furnishes important data in 
the study of domestic service. What 
have housekeepers to say to such hard 
facts? Did you ever count up the num- 
ber of hours your maid is busy or required 
to be on call, free, resting? It might be 
a wholesome exercise. 





“Victory” 
BY ANNIS FORD EASTMAN 

That was not her name, but it is what I 
call her in my heart. 

We were a family of ten in our summer 
home onafarm. The cook from the city 
had wearied of the “green pastures and 
restful waters” and gone back where 
“folks was.”” Life was no longer a sum- 
mer idyl, to be lived gracefully out in the 
open with the “friendly, sisterly, sweet- 
heart leaves,”’ but suddenly resolved itself 
into a vigorous campaign against hunger 
and dirt. My thoughts began to converge 
upon the strategic points in that cam- 
paign—the meals, which at the appointed 
times must be ready for the men, women 
and children who seemed to spend the time 
between them in one absorbing pursuit— 
growing appetites. Soon my thoughts 
so concentrated refused to scatter even at 
bedtime, and the night became as tbe day, 
each meal was achieved many times be- 
fore its actual ingredients passed through 
my hands. 

At last the minister said: ‘‘We must 
have help. I decline to spend my vaca- 
tion in the character of chore boy at a 
summer hotel, a role I must play so long 
as you are cook.” 

But where should help be found? We 
knew by heart the dismal statistics that 
tell how many hundreds of men and 
women in every city are seeking work 
and finding none, but we knew that not 
one of them was so destitute as to be 
willing to cook for ten in a land flowing 
with milk and honey. We feared to ask 
of our neighbors, for we had had instruct- 
ive experiences withthe ‘“‘native”’ sister, 
who comes as a guest and says in every 
angle of her body and every glance of her 
eye, ‘‘I am as good as you be!” 

But one day the man of all work spoke 
to the minister of a “‘ widow woman,”’ who 
‘worked in berries”’ and sometimes went, 
out to help the neighbors at harvest time. 
“She might be willin’ to help you out.” 

So the minister, as one accustomed to 
perilous embassies, sallied forth to see 
the helpful widow. He was very non- 
committal on his return, refusing to di- 
vulge his own impressions, but saying 
that ““Mrs. Smith” would call next day 
and investigate our case. 

When I entered our modest parlor the 
next morning I was greeted by a tall, 
large-boned, cleanly dressed woman of 
about sixty, with strong features and very 
keen blue eyes. I knew ata glance that 
she had lived deep and suffered much, 
but when she spoke and smiled I knew 
that life had not been able to thwart her, 
nor the world to cheat her out of her 
share of its best gifts. A lifetime of hard 
work and rough usage had not soured her. 
She knew men and women, knew the worst 
of many of them, but her eyes still looked 
upon her fellows with a kindly gleam and 
her smile came readily as if it were no 
stranger to her face. 

“Yes, she could do ’most all kinds of 
work and wasn’t afraid of hardness.” 


8 December ‘1898. 


When I asked with fear and trembling 
if she would be willing to wait upon the 
family at table, she smiled radiantly,. 
divining my fear, and said: 

“O, yes. I guess I can help you out 
there. I used to help wait on table at the 
seminary last winter when they was short 
of girls. I may not do it just right, but I 
can do at it.” 

The mention of the seminary led to some 
inquiries which elicited the following 
facts in the life of this plain woman whom 
I have christened ‘‘ Victory.” She was a 
farmer’s daughter, born with a thirst for 
knowledge and a love of art into condi- 
tions that crucified both these tastes. 
After a toilsome youth she married a 
farmer, who proved to be a failure as 
farmer and man, for, after half a dozen 
years he abandoned his family, leaving 
the wife with four little children and a 
small farm half paid for by money which 
she had inherited. from her father. 

“TI had nothing but the land and the 
children and my two hands,” she said, 
“but I made up my mind I’d pay for that 
farm. I couldn’t afford to lose what was 
in it, as I surely would if I had to sell it at 
auction, so I worked it myself. I never 
hired but a few weeks’ work in the busiest. 
season, or a day now and then when it. 
was something too heavy for me, but I 
tell you it wasn’t much I couldn’t do. I 
brought up the four children, sent them 
to school all I could, and now they are all 
gone. Two girls are married and living 
in E, and both boys are doing for them- 
selves. They didn’t any of ’em take to 
farming, and I guess it’s no wonder, see- 
ing how we all had to work and scrimp. 
The boys have good trades and are doing 
well. But it was pretty lonesome livin’ 
on the farm after they were all gone, and 
there didn’t seem to be any need of it, 
either—so, I thought to myself, ‘I’ll rent. 
the farm and go to the seminary and take 
paintin’ lessons.’ ”’ 

So this woman of sixty, who would have 
been remanded to the chimney corner 
and her knitting a generation ago, sallied 
forth in pursuit of the ideals of her youth. 
Her body was no longer supple and 
strong, her fingers were stiffened by years. 
of toil in kitchen and field, her eyes were 
dimmed by age and sorrow, her brain was 
clumsy and slow, she would never accom- 
plish anything upon which the “low 
world” would lay its hand, “ find straight- 
way to its mind, and value in a trice’’; 
but she knew none of these things. She 
had cherished the dreams of her youth 
through all the cold years of labor and sor- 
row—and they were ready to spring forth 
and bud when the lowsun and the “latter 
rain’? fell upon them. I thought of the 
promise of old: ‘They shall still bring 
forth fruit even in old age.” 

I asked her why she did not go to live 
with her children. Again the smile, so 
full of knowledge and kindness, irradiated 
her plain face as she said, ‘“‘O, I go to 
them when they get into any trouble and 
stay till they get out, then I go back to 
my own life; it’s better so. I can’t live 
their lives for ’em, and I’d be tryin’ to if 
I was with ’em—they know I’m always 
at hand to help.” 

Have I not well named this woman, 
Victory? It was a great thing to pay for 
the farm by the labor of her own hands, 
to feed and educate and train up her four 
children deserted of their father, and to 
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keep faith in God and goodness through all 
those years of struggle with nature and 
the world, but the touch of sublimity was 
added to her achievement when at sixty, 
wi.h her life lived, her triumph won, she 
set out to please herself by realizing a 
dream of her youth. 

She is a living poem to put in one’s 
treasure-house beside Rabbi Ben Ezra. 
Her life repeats the invitation of that 
noble verse: 


Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life for which the first was made ; 
Our times are in His ba: d 

Who saith, “ A whole J planned, 

Youth shows but half; 

Trust God: see all, nor be afraid!” 





Stabat Mater Dolorosa 


Near the cross the Saviour bearing 
Stood the mother lone, despairing, 
Bitter tears down falling fast. 

Weari«d was her heart with grieving, 
Worn her breast w.th sorrow heaving, 
Through her soul the sword had passed. 


Ah! how sad and broken-hearted 
Was that blessed mother, parted 
From the God-begotten One! 

How her loving heart did languish 
When she saw the mortal anguish 
Which o’erwhelmed her peerless Son. 


Who could witness without weeping 
Such a flood of sorrow sweeping 
O’er the stricken mother’s breast? 
Who contemplate without being 
Moved to kindred grief by seeing 
Son and mother thus oppressed ? 


For our sins she saw him bending 
And the cruel lash descending 

On his body stripped and bare; 
Saw her own dear Jesus dying, 
Heard his spirit’s last out-crying 
Sharp with anguish and despair 


Gentle mother, love’s pure fountain! 
Cast, O! cast on me the mountain 

Of thy grief that [ may weep; 

Let my heart with ardor burning 
Christ’s unbounded love returning 
His rich favor win and keep. 


Holy mother, be thy study 

Christ’s dear image scarred and bloody 
To enshrine within my heart! 
Martyred Son! whose grace has set me 
Free from endless death, O! let me 

Of thy sufferings bear a part. 


Mother, let our tears commingle, 

Be the crucitix my single 

Sign of sorrow while I live; 

Let me by the cross stand near thee, 
Trere to see thee, there to hear thee, 
For each sigh a sigh to give. 


Purest of the virgins! turn not 

Thy displeasure on me—spurn not 
My desire to weep with thee. 

Let me live Christ’s passion sharing, 
All his wounds and sorrows bearing 
In my tearful memory. 


Be, ye wounds, my tribulation! 

Be, thou cross, my inspiration! 
Mark, VU blood, my heavenward way. 
Thus to fervor rapt, O tender 
Virgin, be thou my defender, 

In the dreadful judgment day. 


With the cross my faith I'll cherish, 
By Christ’s death sustained 1’i] perish 
Through his grace again to rise. 

Cume then, death, this budy sealing, 
To my ransomed svuul revealing 
Glorious days in Paradise. 





The desire to be beloved is ever restless and 
unsatisfied, but the love that flows out upon 
others is « perpetual wellspring from on bigh. 
—Lydia M. Child. 
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Seven Great Hymns cf the 
Middle Ages 


BY JANET SANDEKSON 
VI. STABAT MATER DOLOROSA 

What so pithetic as the wail of this 
mourntul mother's heart as she keeps sad 
vigil at the foot of the cross, sharing the 
agony and sufferings of her dearly loved 
son. As the Dies Ire is considered the 
greatest of hymns, so the Siubat Mater 
D: lorusa is deemed the most plaintive of 
hymns, and the life of its author, Jacobus 
de Benedictis, was in fit keeping with its 
sid utterances. 

He was born at Todi, of the noble Ital- 
ian house of Benedette, in the thirteenth 
century. His early manhood was wild 
and reckless, but he sobered down and 
finally gained distinction as a jurist. In 
1268 came a crisis in his life as a result of 
the sudden death of his wife. She was 
watching the city games one day when 
the high seats, built for spectators, gave 
way, killing her instantly. It was a great 
shock to poor Jacobus. He was always 
affected by his wife’s anxiety to please 
God and still more so now at finding be- 
neath her garments a hair girdle which 
she wore next to the skin. This counted 
much for a woman’s piety in those days, 
and being open to conviction this sensi- 
tive, brilliant, broken-hearted man _ re- 
nounced the world .and, like Thomas of 
Celano, entered the Franciscan monas- 
tery where, in the ardor of his devotion, 
he outdid all others in austerity. His 
penances and prayers greatly exceeded 
prescribed rules. 

One day, on the street, Jacobus was 
called “ Jacoponus,’’ meaning Silly James, 
and he immediately adopted the nickname 
in aspirit of humility. Some of his ex- 
pressions show the spiritual depth of a 
gifted soul. When asked howa Christian 
can be sure that he loves God, he replied: 
“‘T have the sign of charity ; if I ask God 
for something and he refuses me I love 
him still, and when he opposes me I love 
him twice as much.”” ‘I would,” he said 
again, ‘“‘for the love of Christ suffer with 
a perfect resignation all the toils of this 
life, every grief, anguisb, pain which word 
can express or thought conceive.” 

But he was not always in this exalted 
state. That the man’s mind had been 
shaken by his affliction and the gloomy 
theology of the times there can be no 
doubt, for he showed in several ways that 
it was decidedly unbalanced. The world 
called him a fool or a genius run mad. 
When bidden to the magnificent wedding 
of his niece at his brother’s house, he 
covered his body with a sticky oil and 
then rolled in feathers of many colorsand 
kinds—literally “tarred and feathered” 
himself—and appeared among the guests. 
When remonstrated with for such con- 
duct, he replied: ‘‘My brother thinks to 
illuminate our name by his magnificence ; 
I shall do it by my folly.” 

At another time he entered the market 
place on all fours naked, a saddle on his 
back and a bit between his teeth, for what 
symbolic purpose no one ever discovered. 

This deluded man was possessed with a 
keen wit also. He never liked Pope 
Bouiface VILL, and when the pope had a 
dream of a great bell without a tongue 
an iconsulted Jacoponus as toits meaning, 
the keen-witted monk replied: ‘“ Know, 
your Holiness, that the great aize of the 
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bell signifies the pontifical power which 
embraces the world. But take heed lest 
the tongue be that good example which 
you will not give.” No wonder that, 
after taking other liberties like ‘this, he 
was excommunicated and foxnd himself 
in prison, where he suffered patiently, 
saying he should go out when Boniface 
came in, which actually occurred. 

The keen-witted monk was also satiri- 
cal. The story goes that a relative living 
at Tcdi had bought a pair of chickens 
and said to Jacoponus: “Carry them for 
me, please. I do not care to burden my- 
self with them,” to which he replied: 
“Trust me; I'll carry your chickens 
home,” and, starting off with them, went 
directly to the church, pulled up a grave- 
stone, buried the chickens and put back 
the stone. On returning home the owner 
found no chickens and hunted for Jaco- 
ponus in the market place and reproached 
him. 

“TI took them to your house,” said the 
monk. | 

“But I have just left and my wife has 
not seen them.” 

Thereupon Jacoponus took him to 
the church, removed the stone, saying, 
“Friend, isn’t that your home?” 

The man, being of a frugal mind (so the 
story goes) took his chickens and, not 
without fear, went his way absorbed in 
thought. 

Jacobus composed hymns and satires 
both in Latin and Italian. Manuscripts 


‘of his writings were scattered through 


Italy, France and Spain, and the trans- 
lation of them increased his fame. In 
the year 1306, on Christmas eve, just as 
the choir had begun to chant Gloria in 
Ezcelsis in a neighboring church, the 
soul of the aged monk joined the “choir 
invisible.’ Many years after, a tomb- 
stone with this inscription was placed at 
his grave: “The bones of the -blessed 
Jacoponus de Benedictis of Todi, who, a 
fool for Christ’s sake, delud+d the world 
by a new art and took heaven by force.” 

In an old Venetian copy of Jacobus’s 
Cantace Spirituali there has been found 
the Stabat Muter Dolorosa, thus estab- 
lishing for the order of St. Francis the 
honor of producing within the same cen- 
tury the two celebrated Latin hymns, 
Dies Ire and Stabat Mater. The latter 
is a Good Friday hymn, based on the 
prophecy of the aged Simeon, who said 
to Mary in the temple, “A sword shall 
pierce through thine own soul.” It ex- 
presses in words what Guido, Carlo Dolce 
and other painters of the Mater Dolorosa 
express in color. 

The hymn consists of two parts. The 
first describes the objective situation; the 
second identifies the author with the situ- 
ation and addresses the Virgin as an ob- 
ject of worship. It is full of the worship 
of the Virgin Mary, and for this reason 
Protestant versions are few in number. 
The translation accompanying this article 
is that of our poet soldier, General Dix. 
We see the greatness of his nature in his 
majestic hymn, Dies Ire, written amid 
the din of battle; we see his capacity for 
expressing tenderness and pathos in the 
Stahat Mater, which he translated in the 
midst of the gayeties of Paris while en- 
grossed as minister plenipotentiary. In 
a letter to a friend General Dix says: 

“As I proceeded I could not but think 
under how much more favorable circum- 
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stances than mine Jacobus de Benedictis 
must have written the immortal hymn. 
He was in all probability sitting in his 
narrow cell, the external world entirely 
shut out, with nothing before him but a 
crucifix, to which it was only necessary 
to lift his eyes for aid when he felt the 
spirit of inspiration flagging. On the 
other hand, I was compelled to write ina 
Parisian salon, amid the glare of meretri- 
cious gilding, almost under the shadow of 
the great triumphal arch—one of those 
gigantic memorials of human victories 
which for the cause of human civilization 
had much better be forgotten than com- 
memorated; the canvas on the walls 
swarming with young fauns, cupids and 
other pagan devices. In making the 
translation 1 kept in view three or four 
leeding objects, which I will briefly state. 

1. “An inflexible adherence to the 
rhythm. 

2. “A faithful preservation of every 
thought contained in the original. 

3. “A vigorous exclusion of every 
thought not contained in it. 

4, “‘A preservation as far as possible of 
the tenderness of feeling and expression, 
which is the characteristic of the hymn.” 

The hymn has been a favorite subject 
with composers. When Gregory XIV. 
became pope, Palestrina inscribed a vol- 
ume to him in which was a setting of the 
Stabat Mater that has received great ad- 
miration from the music-loving world. 
Rossini chose it for his subject when his 
friend wished to serve the Spanish min 
ister, Seflor Valera, and the composi- 
tion, full of “sensuous beauty,’’ was dedi- 
cated to him with an express stipulation 
that it should never leave his hand. 
Haydn’s Stabat Mater is a treasury of re- 
fined and graceful melody. So by song 
and verse the old hymnof the mad monk, 
“silly Jacoponus,” has come down to us 
through the ages. 





Lewis Carroll’s Child Friends 


Mr. Charles Dodgson, better known as 
Lewis Carroll, often spoke of “the hun- 
dred or so child friends who have bright- 
ened my life.” In a letter to a friend he 
once broke through his habitual reserve 
and showed the place children held in his 
heart. ‘‘Next to what conversing with 
an angel might be—for it is hard to imag- 
ine it—comes, I think, the privilege of 
having areal child’s thoughts uttered to 
one. I have known some few real chil- 
dren and their friendship is a blessing 
and help in life.’ The first of his little 
friends about whom we know was Miss 
Alice Liddell, to whom he told the tale 
of the dream Alice and her Wonderland, 
which was to make him famous. The 
December Century contains a portrait of 
the original Alice and an article quoting 
many of Lewis Carroll’s letters to various 
child friends. They are all so genuine 
and affectionate, so full of delightful non- 
sense that the author’s admirers will not 
be disappointed. We select two or three 
of the most characteristic. 


Curist Cu , OxForD, Dec. 9, 1875. 

My Dear Gertrude: This really will not do, 
you know, sending one more kigs every time 
by post: the parcel gets so heavy, it is quite 
expensive. When the postman brought in the 
last letter, he lonked quite grave. ‘“‘ Two 
pounds to pay, sir!” hesaid. ‘ Extra weight, 
sir!” (I think he cheats a little, by the way. 
He often makes me pay two pounds, when I 
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think it should be pence.) ‘O, if you please, 
Mr. Postman!” 1 said, going down gracefully 
on one knee (I wish you could see me go down 
on one knee to a postman—it’s a very pretty 
sight), ‘‘do excuse me just this once! It’s 
only from a little girl!” 

“Only from a little girl!’’ he growled. 
‘*What are little girls made of?” ‘Sugar 
and spice,’ I began to say, ‘and all that’s 
ni—” but he interrupted me. ‘“‘No! I don’t 
mean that. I mean, what’s the good of little 
girls, when they send such heavy letters?’ 
“* Well, they’re not much good, certainly,” I 
said, rather sadly. 

**Mind you don’t getany more such letters,”’ 
he said, ‘‘at least, not from that particular 
little girl. I know her well, and she’s a requ- 
lar bad one!’ That’s not true, isit? I don’t 
believe he ever saw you, and you're not a bad 
one, are you? However, I promised him we 
would send each other very few more letters— 
“Only two thousand, four hundred and sev- 
enty, or so,’’ I said. 
number like that doesn’t signify. 
meant is, you mustn’t send many.” 

So, you see, we must keep count now, and 
when we get to two thousand four hundred 
and seventy, we mustn’t write any more, un- 
less the postman gives us leave. 

’ [ sometimes wish I was back on the shure 
at Sandown, don’t you? 
Your loving friend, Lewis CARROLL. 


What I 


THE CHESTNUTS, GUILDFORD, 
April 19, ’78. 

My Dear Gertrude: I’m afraid it’s ‘‘no 
go’’—I’ve had such a bad cold all the week 
that I’ve hardly been out for some days, and I 
don’t think it would be wise to try the expedi- 
tion this time, and I leave here on Tuesday. 
But, after all, what does it signify? Perhaps 
there are ten or twenty gentlemen all living 
within a few miles of Rotherwick ; and any one 
of them would do just as well! When a little 


_ girl is hoping to take a plum off a dish, and 


finds she can’t have that one, because it’s bad 
or unripe, what does she do? Is she sorry or 
disappointed? Notabit! She just takes an- 
other instead, and grins from one little ear to 
the other as she puts it to her lips! This is a 
little fable to do you good: the little girl means 
you—the bad plum means me—the other plum 
means some other friend—and all that about 
the little girl putting plums to her lips means 
—well, it means—but you know you can’t ex- 
pect every bit of a fable to mean something! 
And the little girl grinning means that dear 
little smile of yours, that just reaches from 
the tip of one ear to the tip of the other! 
Your loving friend, C. L. Dopeson. 
I send you 43 kisses. 

Dec. 26, ’86. 
My Dear E-—: Though rushing rapid 
rivers are between us (if you refer to the map 
of England, I think you’|] find that to be cor- 
rect), we still remember each other, and feel a 

sort of shivery affection for each other. . . . 


We cannot forbear quoting, also, a por- 
tion of another letter to a little girl which 
edin the Strand Magazine. The 

author|, cribes a supposed meeting with 
his child friend’s wax doll that she had 
left behind her when going out of town: 


I was very glad to see her, and I took her 
to my room and gave her some vesta matches 
to eat and a cup of nice melted wax to drink, 
for the poor little thing was very hungry and 
thirsty after her long walk. SoI said, ‘Come 
and sit down by the fire, and let’s have a com- 


fortable chat.”’ ‘‘Ono! no!” shesaid. “I'd 
much rather not! You know I do melt so 
very easily!’? And she made me take her 


quite to the other side of the room, where it 
was very cold, and then she sat on my knee 
and fanned herself with a penwiper, because 
she said she was afraid the end of her nose 
was beginning to melt. 

“You've no idea how careful we have to 
be—we dolls,” she said. ‘Why, there was a 
sister of mine—would you believe it? She 
went up to the fire to warm her hands and one 
of her hands dropped right off. There now!” 





The blessedness of life depends more upon 
its interests than its comforts.—George Mc- 
Donald. 


“O!” he said, ‘‘a little: 
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Closet and fltar 


It is good for me to draw near to God. 





The Lord is thy keeper. What sense of 
proportion and what tact does the thought 
of those sleepless thoughts bring upon 
our life! How quickly it restores the in- 
stinct to discriminate between what is 
essential and what is not essential in 
faith and morals; that instinct, from the 
loss of which the religious world of today 
suffers so much. How hard does it make 
us with ourselves that his eyes are on us, 
and yet how hopeful that he counts us 
worth protecting.—George Adam Smith. 





How would you like to have it said of 
you when you get to heaven: This one 
was saved easily. He did not suffer 
much. He spent nothing for Jesus.— 
A. A. Hodge. 





Lie still in the darkness, 
Sleep safe in the night, 
The Lord is a Watchman, 
The Lamb is a Light. 
Jehovah, he holdeth 
The sea and the land— 
The earth in the hollow 
Of his mighty hand. 
All’s well in the darkness, 
All’s well in the light, 
The Lord is a Watchman, 
The Lamb is a Light. 
—Moravian Hymn. 





The Scriptures throughout recognize 
that “he began to bein want” is a 
most hopeful statement. Hunger is a 
sign of health, a prophecy of growth and 
strength. “Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness.” Blessed 
are the men who feel empty and weak on 
account of their lack of goodness; the 
men whose mouths water at the sight of 
real righteousness; the men who have an 
inner gnawing and uneasiness prompting 
them to secure more of it! These are the 
men who shall be filled. The “woe” is 
ever unto them that be “full”; the bless. 
ing is always upon those that are “in 
want.’’—Charles R. Brown. 





We sell our earthly happiness 
For heavenly house and home. 
We leave the world because ’tis less 
And worse than that to come. 


We change our drossy dust for gold, 
From death to life we fly; 
We let go shadows and take hold 
Of immortality. 
—John Bunyan. 





The distinction between Christianity 
and all other systems of religion con- 
sigts largely in this, that in the other 
men are found seeking after God, while 
Christianity is God seeking after man.— 
Thomas Arnold. 

A PRAVER OF GEORGE FOF 

Give me arace to figbt like a soldier of 
thine, witbout wratb and witbout fear. 
Give me to do my duty, but give tbe 
victory when tbou pleasest. Let me 
live if so thou wilt; let me die if so thou 
wilt—only let me die in bonor witb thee. 
Let thy trutb be victorious, if not now, 
yet when it shall please thee; and O! 1 
pray, let no deed of mine delay its come 
ing. Let my work fail if it be unto evil, 
but save my soul in truth, Amen, 
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THE CHARM OF ‘‘MAKE-BELIEVE”’ 


The passion for realism is not a passion of 
childhood.» The most delightful plays are 
inaugurated with the magic phrase, “ Let’s 
pretend.” And straightway the sofa is a 
steamship, four chairs covered with a shawl 
a castle attacked by robbers, or one child the 
mother of all the others, according as travel, 
adventure or domestic life seem for the mo- 
ment most attractive. 

Children like to make believe. A three- 
year-old girl cooked day after day on a stove 
made of a piece of cardboard with four holes 
in it, resting on’ four blocks. One day a mat- 
ter-of-fact visitor, moved by unnecessary pity, 
bought for the child a toy stove with an oven 
door that would open and lids that would 
‘take off.” After a brief season of pleasure 
in the new plaything both it and the old 
makeshift were abandoned. Its completeness 
left no field for the exercise of imagination or 
ingenuity. The little girl jays aside her big 
doll with a wardrobe as complete as her own 
and spends hours in fashioning odds and ends 
of material into garments for a ten-cent china 
baby. Her brother, tiring of the wonderful 
steamboat with a real engine which will “go,” 
makes from chips and bits of cloth a fleet of 
far more satisfactory, if not more seaworthy, 
vessels, 

No small part of their pleasure in these rude 
productions arises from the self-activity called 
into play in making them, but this is not the 
only factor involved. A tea-set made from 
acorns and horse-chestnuts, even if shaped by 
the hand of an older person, has a charm no 
china dishes can ever possess. ‘The very lack 
of perfection in such playthings makes them, 
with the aid of the imagination, serviceable 
to a variety of ends. Plurality of function 
first, specialization afterwards, is a law of liv- 
ing matter, and the child’s preference for an 
object which may answer a thousand pur- 
poses seems more than a mere analogy. 

Favorite among the playthings of my own 
childhood were some horse-chestnuts and a 
lot of wooden bungs such as are made for 
cider barrels. The horse-chestnuts were 
sometimes school children, each seated primly 
before one of the spools which served for 
desks; sometimes cows—the color was so ap- 
propriate; sometimes stones with which we 
built our pasture walls. Just what we did 
with the bungs I cannot recall, but the keen 
sense of pleasure I associate with the memory 
of them assures me that it was something 
very interesting. 

The elaborate toys of today are from an 
educational point of view pernicious. They 
not only rob the child of the pleasure of using 
his imagination, they tend to rob him of the 
faculty itself. Give the children ideas, not 
things; they will find material in which to em- 
body the thought. To a restless four-year-old 
scrambling aimlessly about the piazza it is 
suggested to play that the rocking-chair is a 
ferry-boat. At once he undertakes the multi- 
ple réle of captain, engineer, deck-hand and 
steam-whistle. The rail becomes a pier, the 
bar which fastens the shutter is twirled to 
imitate the sound of a chain tightening upon 
the windlass. He projects his mental state 
upon his environment. Demand the realistic 
in art and literature, if you will, but remem- 
ber that abundant opportunity for the free 
play ef the imagination is a right as well as a 
delight of childhood. 

KATHARINE ROLSTON FISHER. 


THE RESULT 


It may be of interest to those who read the 
question in regard to the little boy who said 
“Gee!” to know that he has now entirely 
ceased to use the expletive. In October he 
returned to his home in the city; new occupa- 
tions and interests occupied his mind and the 
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Mothers in Council 


objectionable exclamation passed his lips 
exactly once after his return. The mother re- 
joices that she did not fix the troublesome ex- 
pression in his mind by laying undue emphasis 
upon it, and is thankful that he is still uncon- 
scious of the nature of an oath. 
CONSCIENTIOUS MOTHER. 


HOME OCCUPATIONS AGAIN 


Since the subject of home occupations for 
children is one which ought to interest all 
mothers, I should like to add something to 
the suggestions of your correspondent in the 
issue of Nov. 10. 

A growing plant is a constant source of de- 
light to a child during the long weeks when 
he is forced to spend much of his time in- 
doors, and if he feels that the plant depends 
upon him for life and that it is his very own 
his enjoyment will be doubled. Every house- 
hold can afford space for one or two flower 
pots or boxes, and the little trouble which 
their presence gives will be more than repaid. 
Even children too young to go to school may, 
with a little supervision, de trusted to water 
and care for their plants, and it is surpris- 
ing how much time is happily spent in this 
way. 

Nasturtium seeds may be planted and their 
rapid growth watched from day to day, while, 
with plenty of water and sunlight, they will 
blossom freely all winter. So will petunias, 
verbenas, sweet alyssum, some varieties of 
geranium and the sultana, which is literally 
never without a flower. In case there is no 
sunny window, ivies, begonias, joint grass, 
partridge vine and ferns will all grow and 
flourish without the direct rays of the sun, 
and their brilliant green will delight the eyes 
on many a gloomy day. In the country afew 
roots of the hepatica or Jack-in.the-pulpit 
may be given an opportunity to blossom in- 
doors before their comrades in the wood have 
begun to awaken from their winter sleep. A 
pitcher plant, brought home from a swamp 
and kept in a north window, was a source of 
interest in one household ali winter, and when 
in the spring it sent up a tall, curiously bril- 
liant blossom it was a wonder which all the 
friends and acquaintances were invited to 
come and. see. 

With Christmas in sight, a German wonder 
ball will have a fascination for the little ones. 
Some little gifts are selected, suitable for the 
person: who is to receive the ball, and one is 
used as a foundation. Around this is wound 
yarn or worsted, then another gift is added 
and covered with more yarn and so on until 
there is a big ball concealing perhaps a dozen 
gifts, all of which of course must be of a na- 
ture to bear crowding into close quarters. 
Even so simple a thing as the winding of the 
strings which accumulate in every household 
may be made attractive by sorting the differ- 
ent colors and using the balls as playthings. 

On a paper or magazine with clear print 
you may show toa little child an S, W or other 
easily distinguished letter and then let him 
mark with a colored pencil all the others he 
can find. In one family a child in this way 
learned how to read without ever knowing 
that it was anything but play. After the let- 
ters were learned, short, common words fol- 
lowed, care being taken that the occupation 
was never continued too long. 

By putting blue pencil marks at top and 
bottom of newspaper articles which you wish 
to save, a child can cut them out with round- 
pointed scissors, and thus be of real assist- 
ance, and there is nothing that satisfies chil- 
dren like letting them feel that they are really 
helping. It is sometimes pathetic to see the 
childish struggles over a bit of work easy 
enough for the mother, but full of difficulty 
for the little, unaccustomed fingers. Yet, so 
long as.the child does not attempt too much, 
it is better to let him help, even though he 
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works hard and, possibly, hinders you more 
than hehelps. Tosay,assomany mothers do: 
** It’s too much bother to let you do that; I 
can do it better myself in half the time,”’ is to 
dishearten the child and turn his desire for 
loving service into chagrin and bitterness. 
The helpful impulse should always be en- 
couraged in a child, even at some cost to the 
parent, for the development of strong, manly 
and womanly characters in their children 
should be the aim of every father and mother. 
ELIZABETH DURFEE. 


OTHER AMUSEMENTS FOR CHILDREN 


A good way to entertain a sick child who 
cannot sit up is to arrange a mirror on an 
easel in such a way as to reflect the moving 
panorama to be seen from the window, or, if 
street scenes weary him, the glass can be made 
to reflect the restful blue sky and white clouds. 
If no easel is at hand, an upright stick fastened 
te the back of-a chair will answer the purpose. 





As an illustration of the ingenuity of the 
modern child we read somewhere of two chil- 
dren who invented for themselves, one rainy 
afternoon, a game which they called ‘asking 
the dictionary.’ They looked over the illus- 
trated pages at the end of the volume, chose a 
picture and spelled out the name under it. 
Then they consulted the dictionary pages for 
the definition. They took turns in doing this, 
and the one who found the definition in the 
shorter time scored a point. 





In the Mothers’ Columns of one of our ex- 
changes some one suggests that a pleasant pas: 
time for a lonely child is making ‘picture 
stories.” Let him cut illustrations from the 
magazines or newspaper advertising colamns, 
paste them into a blank-book and write under 
each the name and a little incident to go with 
it. Of course the story must be original. Chil- 
dren love to tell stories as well as to hear them, 
and with a little encouragement from mother 
might. develop quite a gift for narrative. 





A certain imaginative little girl was never 
willing to go to bed and be left to herself. She 
is always happy when personating some one, 
so her mother proposed one night that she 
should play she was going toa ball. In imagi- 
nation she put on her satin dress, long gloves, 
slippers, etc. Auntie was the coachman, who 
took her to bed, and she was very ready to go 
for the sake of getting started. The next night 
she went to California to visit some friends. 
Her mother wrote outa ticket to give the con- 
ductor, and the little traveler took a sleeping- 
car and next morning reported a delightful 
trip. Mother plans a new journey for her 
every night now, and she goes happily off to 
bed. 


RECIPE FOR DEVELOPING MANLINESS 


To the mother who asks how to develop 
manliness and power of endurance ‘in a six- 
year-old boy, I have four simple suggestions: 

1. Give him plenty of fresh air. ' 

2. Give him nourishing food. Shredded 
wheat, ¢. g., instead of candy, pie and cake. 

3. Have him a-bed and asleep every night 
at 6.30 P, M. 

4, Sympathize with him but little, or not at 
all, over trivial things. E, A. P. 





He that of such a hight hath built his mind, 

And rear’d the dwelling of his thoughts so strong, 

As neither fear nor hope can shake the frame 

Of his resolved powers; nor all the wind 

Of vanity or malice pierce to wrong 

His settled peace, or to disturb the same: 

What a fair seat hath he, from whence he may 

The boundless wastes and wilds of man survey? 
—Samuel Daniel, 1562-1619. 
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The Conversation Corner 


"Tee pictures are small, but may 
represent the hospitable farmhouse 
home in Connecticut where I spent 
two or three very pleasant days on my 
bicycle tour. If any Corner riders wish 
to find it, itis two miles and a half from 
Quinebaug—if they go in the right direc- 
tion. By the way, I found that Quine- 
baug means long pond, naturally a com- 
mon name with New England Indians, 
who had much to do with ponds. In the 
town which I visited I rode along one 
quin-e-baug, on which Henry C. Bowen’s 
famous Roseland Park is situated, but 
the Indians probably called that Waba- 
quasset. At any rate, one of Eliot’s 
“new praying towns” (after Natick) was 
Wabaquasset, on a bill not far away, 
where the Apostle to the Indians, with 
Mr. Gookin, the Puritan soldier and mag- 
istrate and friend of the Indians, came in 
1674. If they had used bicycles I do not 
think they would have located the wig- 
wam meeting house on Wabaquasset 
Hill, but at North Wabaquasset, or South 
Wabaquasset, or East Wabaquasset, or 
West Wabaquasset, or Wabaquasset Val- 
ley, the other villages of the present town 
—then I should have visited it now. 

But to return from this Indian trail to 
the farmhouse. It was a place of gener- 
ous fare, its “‘old folks’”’ were Corner- 
ers, its large barn was well filled. It was 
a happy reminder of boyhood times to 
climb up on the beams and jump down 
on the haymow, with the old couplet— 
wasn’t this the way we used to say it, 
old folks, sixty or seventy years ago? 


One to begin, two to fro, 
Three to make ready, and four—to go! 


And then the horses and the cows and - 


the calves and the Plymouth Rock hens 
and the brood of little Rockies—I fear 
they will be cold when winter comes! I 
do not think the farmer’s daughter in 
tended to come into the picture, but 
while she was trying to scare the hens 
out of the shadow into the sunshine, 
the kodak somehow went off and took 
the whole group. Karl, the Swede, should 
have stood beside the calves instead of 
holding the rope out of sight, but he was 
very fearful that he should get into the 
picture. Afterwards, as I was coming 
away, however, I shouted out Good-by 
to him and he put his head out of the 
barn window to respond; just at that 
instant the kodak went off again, and so 
I have him! 

On Sunday I went with the family to 
their church in East Wabaquasset, and 
attended the Sunday school as well as the 
preaching service. I ventured into a fine 
class of boys of just the Corner age. The 
criticism is sometimes made that the Sun- 
day school nowadays does not accomplish 
much for boys, but there was one teacher 
who knew how to teach, and one class of 
boys who had studied the lesson and were 
respectful, attentive and teachable. 

When I left Wabaquasset I ‘‘fetched 
compass” of about ten miles in order to 
call on some Corner boys on Thompson 
Hill—and I had a good time with them 
too. Miss Larned, the historian of that 
region, who knows everything that ever 
happened in it, told me when I called 
upon her that on that hill was another of 

the “praying towns” of the Nipmucks, 


the large wigwam for their meetings being 
in the center of the common. That was 
Quinnetisset. It was late, and I had togo 
to Massachusetts before night, or I should 
have visited Fort Hill, the site of a very 
ancient Indian fort of King Philip’s time. 

But I must begin on my accumulated 


letters. 
New YorK City. 
Dear Sir; A few months ago I saw in the 
Children’s Department mention of a game 
called ‘‘ Bible Boys.’”’ I have not succeeded 
in procuring it, or in finding by whom it is 
published. Can you let me know? 
E. B. H. 


Certainly ; send twenty-five cents and 
a stamp to Congregational Bookstore, 14 
Beacon St., Boston. Say that you want 











it before Christmas. This was the game 
recommended by the missionary lady from 
Harpoot. (See Corner, Aug. 18.) 

A lady well known to the Christian 
public writes to suggest a holiday gift: 

.. a daily calendar, containing personal 
messages from friends. The block embrac- 
ing the 365 leaves is mounted on a large card 
containing a photograph of the Sistine Ma- 
donna and is so sealed that [ can only lift one 
leaf each day. What is beyond, I know not! 
So the friend and the message alike are a 
happy surprise to me each morning—most de- 
lightful, as you can see! 

The sample leaf sent me has the blue 
print of a dear little child, the place on 
the calendar and the reason of her occu- 
pying it being shown by the first two lines 
on the back of the leaf : 

Sweet Grandmamma, so good and dear, 
I greet you on my second year! 

So many foolish and expensive presents 
are made every Christmas, I gladly print 
this mention of a simple gift that really 
means something and will be a constant 
joy all through the year. 


Mu. aH) 


Corner Scrap-Book 


FOR THE OLD FOLKS, 

It has been a whole month since there has 

been a chance to give any room to the O. F.’s, 
and my drawer overflows with their letters. 


CorRINTH, Vr. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I think you will find 
the selection asked for by E. P. M. of Brock- 
port, N. Y., in the Corner Scrap-Book of 
July 7, in “Notes and Suggestions for Bible 
Readings,” published by F. H. Revell. The 
selection is called ‘‘A House of Many Man- 
sions.”” The quotation is in an abbreviated 

form. A. CB. 


St. Paur, MINN. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Will you please tell me 
where | can secure a copy of the old New 
England Primer? Mrs. B. 


I will; the Cong. Pub. Soc. (14 Beacon St.) 
has an edition of it for ten cents. Of course it 
is a modern reprint, but it has all the matter 
of the vuld book, including the pictures of 
“The idle Fool,” “The Lion bold,” the 
‘* Whales in the sea,’ and the burning of Mr. 
John Rodgers. There might be far worse 
books than that for a Christmas present! 

From a still farther point in the West—from 
the farthest point of Cornerdom, unless we 
have correspondents in Alaska or the Philip- 
pines—a lawyer answers the Connecticut 
lady’s question about the Books of the Bible 


in Oct. 20. 
SEATTLE, WN. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Reading my Congreqa- 
tionalist last evening, I will say that | learned 
that poem when I was a boy and have not for- 
gotten it yet. 1 have already taught it to my 
eight-year-old boy. If Mrs. M. has not yet 
found it, I will have a stenographic copy sent 
her. E. 8. 


Thank you. But where did you learn that 
old piece of verse? Not surely in Washington 
—perhaps in Massachusetts or Connecticut! 
K. A. C. sends a copy also—“ learned ip 1850.” 


Oak PARK, ILL. 
Dear Mr. Martin: One of the “O.d Fulks” 

wishes very much to obtain the whole cf the 
poem beginning, ’ 

I am net old, I cannot be old, 

Though threescore years and ten 

Have... 
Can any one give the whole or a part, or any 
clew by which it may be traced? I do not 
know the poem about the Books of the Bible, 
but I remember a similar one, of which this is 
the first part: . 

The great Jehovah speaks to us 

In Genesis and Exodus; 

L viticus and Numbers see 


Followed by Deuteronomy. 
Mrs. H. 
ILLINOIs. 
Dear Mr. Martin: ... My father is now 


nearly seventy five years old, and when a boy 
used to sing a song entitled, ‘‘ Perry’s Victory 
on Lake Erie,’ of which he is sure he remem- 
bers the verse correctly: 
Ye tars of Columbia, give ear to my story, 

Who fought with brave Perry where cannons did 

roar; 

Your valor has gained you an immortal glory, 

A fame that shall last you till time is no more. 
He would be very grateful if he could get the 
entire song. Why it is that all our most inter- 
esting songs are the old ones? Miss W. 


The poem is not in Eggleston’s ‘“‘ American 
War Ballads and Lyrics,” or any other collec- 
tion [{ have found. But it may be stowed away 
in some old veteran’s memory. I do not agree 
with you that all the good songs are the old 
ones. How about the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, Longfeliow’s The Cumberland, 
Sheridan’s Ride, Barbary Frietchie, Three 
Hundred Thousand More, and many others? 
The ‘‘tars of Colambia” have surely given 
ample material for stories of valor during the 


present year! LN. 
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A Nation’s Death and Burial" 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D. 


For the last three months our Sunday schools 
have been following the history of a nation 
hastening to its end. The causes of its down- 
fall, taken from their historical setting, are 
as active and dangerous among us as they 
were among the people of Judah. If we ask, 
Why did that kingdom fall? Jeremiah an- 
swers, ‘‘ Jerusalem hath grievously sinned; 
therefore she is removed.”” Wecannot finda 
truer answer. But looking over the history 
we have been studying we may find answers 
which explain the words of the prophet and 
bring his utterance into modern phrase. Such 
a study will bea fitting review of the quarter’s 
lessons. It reveals: Ps 

I. The causex of national ruin. These may 
be summed up in four words: 

1. Unbelief. The people refused to trust in 
Jehovah. They chose to trust in kings who 
repudiated his authority. When they found 
that their kings could not take care of them, 
they turned, not to Jehovah, but to syria, 
Egypt, Assyria and Babylon. These nations 
valued Judah according to the spoils which 
they could make her yield to them. 

This is what comes from trusting in human 
promises and teaching and giving up faith in 
God. No confidence in men’s learning and 
judgment can take the place of confidence in 
the simple word of God and leave us safe. 

2. Pride. The promise of God was that in 
Judah all nations should be blessed. But be- 
ing children of Jehovah made them strange 
in the eyes of the world. They could not 
bear to lose the world’s esteem; therefore 
they chose to join other nations, rather than 
labor and wait to lift up other natiuns to join 
them. Judah was a little people, but alone 
with God she would have been invincible. 
She destroyed herself by making alliances 
with other nations. 

God still commands his disciples to main- 
tain a pure church and to win wen from the 
world into it. No soul is safe which breaks 
covenant with God. No soul which keeps his 
covenant is so entirely alone that it may not 
triumph. A pure church of ten members will 
succeed by keeping cuvenant with God. A 
corrupt church of thousands will fall by its 
own weight. 

3. Idolatry. The same cause which moved 
Judah to come into close relations with other 
nations led her to adopt their fashions. Their 
idols were brought even into the courts of the 
temple of Jehovah, and the people did not re- 
sist the sacrilege. An image of Astarte was 
placed at its northern gate. On the walls of 
some of its secret chambers were pictured the 
bulls which Egypt worshiped, and Jews 
barned incense to them. Bands of Jewish 
Officials in the temple courts between the porch 
and the altar used to bow down in worship of 
the sun [Ezek. 8: 3, 10, 16). 

It is said that our policy of isolation as a 
nation has come to an end; that we are to re- 
ceive into our body politic peoples of different 
religions than those which have been domi- 
nant in our country. Are we also to adopt 
their standards of morals and their religious 
and irreligious customs? Isthe New Engiand 
Sabbath to become the Sunday of continental 
Europe? Are lotteries to return to plague us, 
and the drinking habits which have been 
measurably checked to overwhelm us again? 
Is a corrupt church, whose priests can control 
the votes of millions in Cuba and the Philip, 
pines if they should become voters, to be re- 
ceived into a partnership of power in Ameri- 
can political life? ‘The gods of the heathen to- 
day are as subtle as were those which the peo- 
ple of Judah chose after they had known 
Jehovah. They that make them are like unto 
them. So is every one that trusteth in them- 

4. Sensuality. Vice belongs with separation 
from God and association with the world. 
When the people of Judah worshiped Jehovah 


* The Sunday School Lesson for Dec. 18. Text, 
Jer. 62: 1-11 


in truth, house and temple, daily meal and 
sacrifice, private walk and public display all 
born witness to him. But when they began to 
adopt the religious fashions of other nations, 
the temple became more and more neglected, 
the luxury of rulers increased, heavy taxation 
became a necessity, dishonesty followed and 
the whole train of vices. They were “all 
adulterous, an assembly of treacherous men.’’ 
In Judah’s path we may see our own, if we as 
a nation do not avoid her example. 

IL. The punishment of national sins. It is 
found in the sinsthemselves. In these closing 
years of Judah’s history we see growing: 

1. Moral blindness. Neither rulers nor peo- 
ple saw the ruin they were drawing near. 
Prophets pointed to it in vain. It seem- 
strange that none of these last kings took 
warning from his predecessors. But it is an 
axium that evil example is more likely to be 
followed than shunned when once it has been 
adopted, even while its consequences are be- 
ing declared. 

When we in our vices grow hard, 

The wise go 1s seal our eyes; 

Ia our own -lime drop our Ciear judgments; make us 
Adore our errors; laugh at us while we strut 

To our coufusion. 


All knowledge of what we ought to do rests 
on our knowledge of what Gud is and does. 
When men turn away frum the light in which 
he reveals himself, his character becomes dis 
torted in their eyes. His words bear changea 
meanings accoiding to the eyes which read 
them. Pride makes the holiest words minister 
to pride. Covetousness makes the divinest 
truth justify covetousness. 

2. Untrustworthiness. As the people be- 
came false to Gud they grew more false tu one 
another. Kings changed their names fur thuse 
which expressed greater holiness ; but they did 
not change their characters. ihe name which 
Jehoiakim adopted meant one chosen by 
Jehovah. As the nation lost sight of God it 
lust the sense of obligation and honor. 

With decline of business integrity a zeal for 
outward reform not seldom appears. But we 
cannot hope for much from reforms unless we 
choose to renounce sins because we hate sin 
and to follow God because we love his ways. 

3. Misery. When the people lost faith in 
God, lost good judgment and confidence in one 
another, outward calamities came in quick 
succession. Religion, which had been their 
greatest strength and solace, became their 
greatest bane. God charged priests and 
prophets with having done more than all 
others to hasten the captivity. Jeremiah de 
clared, ‘‘The prophets prophesy falsely, .. . 
and my people love to have it so.” 

4. Destruction. Dread forebodings, then 
war, then the final siege of Jerusalem for 
eighteen months, capture by the Chaldeans, 
with pillage and murder, the overthrow of the 
city whose walls seemed to groan as they sank 
into the ground, the slavery and shame of the 
inhabitants who survived—this is the record 
from which we would turn away our thoughts. 
But it is a story which has been told in sub- 
stance of many nations. It is possible that it 
may be told of ours. 

Thewreck of Judah is a picture of the wreck 
of a lost soul. It seems hard to believe that 
natural graces, physical beauty and mental 
attractiveness in men or women can change 
into loathsomeness because there is associated 
with these things no lovetoGod. But Jerusa 
lem was a city of wonderful beauty. She be- 
came “ a desolation, an astonishment, a hissing 
and a curse.” 

Sin is enticing in its beginuings. Our de- 
sires invent persuasive reasons why we should 
indulge in it, and they furnish harmless names 
for it. But sin always issues in loathsome 
ness. “There is a way which seemeth right 
unto a man, but the end thereof are the ways 
of death.” At last apologies fail. Enemies 
exult. God has been repelled. The sinner is 
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left desolate. He has grievously sinned; 
therefore he is removed. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 


Some years ago appeared the first volume of 
an elaborate work by Hon. Hannis Taylor, 
LL. D., formerly United States minister to 
Spain, on the origin and growth of the Eng- 
lish Constitution. The second volume is now 
published. We remember being impressed 
by the learning and lucidity in the first vol- 
ume and we have found the second volume no 
less excellent. The author has confined him- 
self with unusual success to his true purpose, 
which is to narrate the history of the con- 
stitution and not the history-of England. 
The present volume begins with the reign of 
Edward IV., and, after a summary of the con- 
tents of its predecessor, it proceeds to the 
comprehensive study of the immature parlia- 
mentary system of Edward’s time, and of the 
success of the king in emancipating himself 
from the control of Parliament and making 
the royal authority the dominant power in the 
state. The royal council at this time became 
conspicuous and controlling under the king. 

As the narrative progresses, through the 
reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., the 
gradual development of certain powers and 
privileges of Parliament illustrate its rising 
pre-eminence. The next step in constitutional 
progress was the development of the council, 
which became a powerful administrative body 
and overruled the Parliament and, whenever 
necessary, the king. The checkered history 
of Henry VIII. is briefly but comprehensively 
surveyed, and a vivid picture of the exaltation 
of the crown and the humiliation of Parlia- 
ment and of the church, as the results of 
Thomas Cromwell’s policy, ispainted. Under 
Edward V1. and Queen Mary, the ecclesiasti- 
cal side of politics came to the fore, and secu- 
lar and religious affairs were closely inter- 
blended. The principal constitutional feature 
of Edward’s reign was the increase of definite- 
ness in regard to the powers of the regency in 
the event of a royal minority. Under Mary 
an attempt was made to reconcile the English 
nation once more to Rome. The English 
people had cheerfully accepted the legal and 
ecclesiastical separation from Rome which 
Henry VIII. had accomplished, but the 
natural parallel change of dogma and cere- 
mony had not taken effect to anything like the 
same degree. The reactionary reign of Mary 
led to active persecution on her part, in the 
interests of Roman Catholicism, and was suc- 
ceeded by Elizabeth’s attempt to compel all 
her people to uniformity. 

The power of the royal council increased 
rapidly during these reigns. It assumed im- 
mense importance as a court of original juris- 
diction. It sat as theStarChamber. It super- 
vised law courts. It exercised censorship of 
the press. It controlled the finances as well as 
ecclesiastical affairs and the preservation of 
public order. All this time there was grew- 
ing up on the part of Parliament a disposition 
to assert itself in behalf of the right of the 
people to a large measure of self-government. 
In the last analysis England was, as she still 
is, an immense aggregation of self-governing 
communities. The public spirit of her people 
was growing alike in intensity and intelli- 
gence. The minor communities shaped the 
attitude of the towns, and the towns deter- 
mined the county administration in large 
measure, and Parliament felt the influence of 
public sentiment more than in any earlier 
period. Soon came a conflict between the 
crown and the Parliament. The middle classes 
were rising into importance and obtaining at 
first a foothold, and ere long control, in Par- 
liament. Little by little Parliament, during 
Elizabeth’s reign, asserted and won additional 
rights, and, in spite of all royal hostility, the 
power of Parliament grew steadily throughout 
Elizabeth’s reign. 

The victory of the commons in overthrowing 
the royal monopoly in the granting of commer- 
cial privileges, in 1601, although Elizabeth ac- 
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cepted the result gracefully, marked the first 
important step in the struggle which was to 
continue so long. James I. made a hobby of 
indefeasible royal authority and fought for it, 
against the more liberal spirit of his time, to 
his end. But the conpicuous feature of his 
reign, the supremacy of the court favorites, 
did but promote the slow but sure progress of 
parliamentary supremacy. The struggle con- 
tinued under the Charleses and more than one 
war was the outcome. However, Cromwell 
experimented with the more liberal policy, 
and, although it failed for a time, it was a long 
step in permanent advance, and when William 
and Mary succeeded, the change began which 
resulted in England’s present form of govern- 
ment. Something like the present eabinet 
control had come into being, but there was no 
union or necessary co-operation among its 
members. The modern cabinet system never 
was provided for deliberately, but is an out- 
growth of circumstances, aud one of the most 
successful features of the volume is the clear 
manner in which this fact is explained. 

The course of the constitutional history of 
England during the last 100 years has been 
one of much more rapid development, but 
still along the lines which had been indicated 
earlier, and, although there are possibilities 
yet undeveloped, it seems safe to say that in 
its main features and in respect to its funda- 
mental elements the English constitution has 
reached its final form. At any rate, it is diffi- 
cult to see what essential alterations are 
likely to be needed. The king no longer gov- 
erns, although he reigns. Parliament is su- 
preme. The cabinet is a committee of the 
House of Commons, to which, for the sake of 
convenience, is delegated an authority which 
Parliament itself could not exercise with fa- 
cility. But the old notion of the supremacy 
of the king has vanished forever, and the peo- 
ple, as gathered in Parliament, rule them- 
selves. Mr. Taylor’s minute, wide-reaching, 
scholarly and instructive exposition of the 
past and the present aspects of his subject 
will be conceded by every reader, and his 
volume, together with its forerunner, forms 
a conspicuously valuable addition to constitu- 
tional literature. It is the most readable vol- 
ume on its subject which we recall. {Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $4.50.) 


RELIGIOUS 


To many lovers of the Bible the prophetic 
books of the Old Testament have little mean- 
ing except what is allegorical or in other ways 
superadded. ‘To know their real meaning one 
must understand the characters and condi- 
tions of the prophets and the motives which 
prompted them. Historical research has 
lifted from obscurity some of these men and 
has placed them in surroundings which make 
them appear as real persons. In The Messages 
of the Earlier Prophets [F. H. Revell Co. 
$1.00] Profs. F. K. Sanders of Yale and C. F. 
Kent of Brown University have attempted to 
give in paraphrase the utterances of these 
prophets, with the parts of each discourse 
properly connected, after thorough study of 
available information concerning the times in 
which they lived. The service thus rendered 
is an important one and will be welcomed by 
lovers of the Bible. It wiil give them new 
insight into thoughts of God spoken by holy 
men inspired by the Holy Spirit. It will aid 
their devotions. It will quicken their con- 
sciences. The attempt to render accurately 
and impressively into modern language 
thoughts which have} been familiar to read- 
ers of the Bible in the terse and stately 
phrases of the King James Version is a diffi- 
cult one and has been made with varying de- 
grees of success. 

Prof. G. B. Stevens, D. D., of Yale Semi- 
nary, has done into modern English The 
Epistles of Paul (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25), seeking to reproduce their thought in 
current English, avoiding the terms of the 
English version of the Bible. In many cases 
such a paraphrase is of much value in making 
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clear the apostle’s meaning, and Biblical 
scholars, especially amateurs, will find solid 
help in its pages. What the author has done 
may be comprehended by comparing the first 
four verses of the fourth chapter of Romans, 
for example, with Professor Stevens’s para- 
phrase, which reads as follows: 


In accord with the statement that in my doc- 
trine of justification I confirm the law, and as 
an illustration of it, what do we find that our 
ancestor Abraham attained? Did he secure 
any meritorious claim upon God? For if he 
was justified by works he may make such a 
claim, but this supposition is really out of the 
question, for (while his life may be honorable 
before men) it can furnish no ground of merit 
before God. For all personal merit even in 
his case is excluded by the Scriptural state- 
ment that it was his faith, not his works, 
which Gof accepted, and on account of which 
he pronounced him righteous. Now in the 
matter of legal obedience, not grace but debt 
is the principle of award. But where there is 
no claim to perfect obedience, but, instead, a 
spirit of trust in God, it is that trust which 
God accepts. 


Of course this paraphrase is not offered as a 
substitute for the Biblical language, but sim- 
ply as an aid to its comprehension, and it will 
be found a real help. 

The Monday Club Sermons [Pilgrim Press. 
$1.25] for 1899 are out in their usual attractive 
form and are inferior in no respect to the pre- 
vious issues by the club. Little more than we 
have said repeatedly needs to be said of them, 
but that can be said with heartiness, viz., that 
they are scholarly, practical and in every way 
serviceable discourses, interpreting and en- 
forcing truth with clearness and power and 
making the comprehension and explanation 
of the Sunday school lessons for next year 
alike easy and useful.——Consecrated Work 
and the Preparation for It [F, H. Revell Co. 
75 cents], by Rev. J. E. Cummings, studies 
the subject of holiness from the practical side 
as a preparation for Christian work. The 
danger in connection with the subject and 
one which proves very real in many cases is 
that of extravagances growing out of the neg- 
lect of this very side of the subject. There is 
no danger in it when its practical meaning 
and application are emphasized as they ought 
to be and this little book will be a help to that 
end.—Don’t Worry [T. Y. Crowell & Co.], 
by T. F. Seward, has won for itself a consid- 
erable welcome and its practical good sense 
will increase its popularity. 

Dawn on the Hills of T’ Ang [Student Vol- 
unteer Movement for Foreign Missions. 50 
cents], by Rev. H. P. Beach, is a text-book 
prepared for ‘thission study classes and is a 
terse, compact and serviceable manual about 
missions in China. It is clearly arranged 
and well supplied with indexes and other aids 
and will be appreciated widely.——Mr. Charles 
De Kay’s work on Bird Gods [A. S. Barnes & 
Co. $1.50), takes up the subject of the ancient 
worship of various birds and isa pleasant and 
interesting study. The woodpecker, cuckoo, 
raven, pigeon, vulture, owl, heron, eagle and 
others have been the objects of human worship 
at one time or another and there is much in 
the lore of the East which bears on the sub- 
ject and is worth preserving in this form. 
The book is illustrated. 

A cheap but handsome edition of the Bible 
in the Revised Version, with the readings and 
renderings of the American revisers and with 
marginal references, is issued by James Pott 
& Co. [$1.25], and, in a cheaper form, is the 
same thing which we noticed a week or two 
ago. This is a perfectly satisfactory edition 
for most people’s needs, has an indexed atlas 
and is handsomely printed and bound. ——The 
Practical Sabbath-School Commentary on the 
International Lessons [F. H. Revell Co. 50 
cents] is exactly described by its title. It is 
edited by Mrs. T. B. Arnold, and this is the 
sixth annual volume, She has gleaned mostly 
in well-beaten paths, and the material is put 
in familiar forms of comment, question, sug- 
gestion and illustration. It is within reach of 
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teachers of only ordinary attainments and 
will be helpful to them. 


STORIES 


A Sister to Evangeline [Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co. $1.50], a new book by C. G. D. Roberts, 
tells how Yvonne de Lamourie went into 
exile with the villagers of Grand Pré. It is 
as graphic as if the author had been present 
at the destruction of Grand Pré, and is a 
charming and touching romance, the heroine 
of which is pictured with exceeding felicity 
and the dramatic events of which furnish an 
appropriate and effective background for the 
love story. Itis a fitting companion for sev- 
eral other stories of recent years dealing with 
the same region, and it is certain to be a fa- 
vorite.——Fortune’s Tangled Skein [Baker & 
Taylor Co. $1.25) is a Southern story by Jean- 
ette H. Walworth. It makes use of a sup- 
posed tragedy to reshape certain family for- 
tunes in.a picturesque fashion, and to intro- 
duce a number of characters who promptly 
fall in love with each other, and the various 
intricacies of plot are unraveled only with a 
considerable exercise of ingenuity. It is a 
pleasant story and shows considerable skill. 

Mr. F. S. Child’s new book,-A Puritan Woo- 
ing [Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25], opens up 
scenes of Connecticut life and reveals some 
strong types of Connecticut character in the 
days of Jonathan Edwards and the beginnings 
of the Episcopal Church in that State. Itis a 
careful study of Puritan characteristics, and 
is a successful picture of the softening of 
stern elements and harshness under the ten- 
der influence of religion and family life, and 
it is told very acceptably.—The Road to 
Paris [L. C. Page & Co. $1.50), by R. N. 
Stephens, is offered distinctly as a story of 
adventure, and adventurous enough it is, in- 
deed. The hero is a Pennsylvania backwoods 
boy who fights in the Revolutionary War, and 
finds his way as a prisoner to England, and 
has all sorts of experiences there and else- 
where in Europe, some of them not altogether 
creditable. He lives a life of adventure for 
some years, but finally, by force of circum- 
stances and an honorable love, becomes a 
man of some character and consequence. The 
story is picturesque and interesting. 

There is plenty of movement in Mr. J. W. De 
Forest’s story, A Lever’s Revolt [Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50], and the probable atmos- 
phere of Boston in the opening days of the 
Revolution is skillfully suggested. The bat- 
tles of Lexington and Bunker Hill are de- 
scribed graphically, and undoubtedly with 
essential fidelity to facts. The story is spir- 
ited and in substance historically trustworthy, 
we have no doubt, yet it is lacking in a certain 
refinement of tone which would have rendered 
it twice as attractive. No serious fault need 
be found with it, but its atmosphere, so to 
speak, is not quite what it ought to be. We 
should say that Aleck Hormby [E. R. Herrick 
& Co. $1.25], by Charles Steele, was the first 
work of a beginner in novel writing, and it is 
a crude performance, not wholly without 
merit, but possessing little interest. The plot 
is not well handled, the narrative is insuffi- 
ciently elaborated at important points and 
quite a.number of mistakes, contradictions, 
and other errors due to carelessness, might be 
pointed out were it worth while. Evidently 
the author knows England much better than 
he does the coast of Maine. 


JUVENILE 


The scientific element in the atmosphere of 
The Boy Mineral Collectors (J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.50], by J. G. Kelley, is so conspicuous 
that it almost loses the character of a story. 
But there is narrative enough to beguile many 
a reader into mastering its information about 
minerals, mines and kindred subjects and to 
young people with a taste for that sort of 
science it will be a welcome and much stud- 
ied volume. It contains a great deal of in- 
formation which many older persons may be 
glad to receive in so pleasant a form. One 
chapter gives the stories of the leading dia- 
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monds in the world, and they are romantic in- 
deed. The author’s purpose is to interest his 
readers in mineralogy and his book is well- 
suited to accomplish it.——Sophie May is the 
author of Pauline Wyman [Lee & Shepard. 
$1 25], and the story is another description of 
the influence of external conditions on the 
development of character. It shows how a 
bright young girl is ennobled and rendered 
useful by her occupation and surroundings 
and especially by a true-spirited mind. 

Dr. E. E. Hale’s A-New England Boyhood 
[Cassell Co. 50 cents], which was published 
some years ago, is reissued, and all Boston 
children must find it delightful. But they are 
by no means the only ones who will relish it. 
All who enjoy true stories of young life, es- 
pecially when told by a narrator possessing 
Dr. Hale’s historical knowledge and facility of 
expression, will appreciate the exceptional in- 
terest of the narrative. It is illustrated.— 
Another book about Boston children and for 
young people, although their elders also will 
like it, is A Little Girl of Old Boston (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50], by Amanda M. Douglass. 
Itisa story of the Boston a little subsequent to 
the Revolutionary period, and it illustrates the 
author’s facility in adapting circumstances to 
the entertaining of her readers without failing 
to reproduce skillfully the atmosphere of the 
locality and the time selected. The story is 
historical in a sense, but also a genuine ro- 
mance, and it is written vivaciously and is 
thoroughly enjoyable throughout. 

Tom Tufton’s Toll [Thomas Nelson’s Sons. 
$1.25], by E. Everett.Green, is a well-told nar- 
rative of the life of certain highwaymen in 
old-time England and of the repentance and 
reformation of one of them. In spite of the 
fortunate ending of the book and of the evi- 
dent purpose to deprecate crime, we do not 
altogether like it. There is too much of rob- 
bery and murder in it for a healthy taste. — 
Tom Benton’s Luck [Macmillan Co. $1.50), 
by H. E. Hamblen, conducts its hero through 
abundant and picturesque vicissitudes and 
brings him out at last successful and happy. 
It is not more improbable, perhaps, than many 
a real life history, but it fails to persuade the 
reader of its probability sufficiently. It is a 
tale of adventure of the most exciting sort 
throughout, and too little is made of what 
ought to be treated seriously.——The adven- 
tures of The Greyhound Club take form in a 
volume called Six Young Hunters (Lee & 
Shepard. $1.25], by W. G. Parker. They are 
all Eastern lads out in the Indian Territory, 
and their fishing, hunting and adventures of 
all kinds make a somewhat exciting book of 
the character now so familiar to the juvenile 
reader. 

Little Mr. Van Vere of China [Estes & 
Lauriat. $1.25], by Harriet A. Cheever, will 
delight the youngsters, whether boys or girls. 
It is about the adventures of a little street boy 
who turns out to be somebody else. And, al- 
though he is not exactly Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy, he is a thoroughly fascinating little fel- 
low, and his story is told most acceptably.—— 
Editha’s Burglar {Dana Estes & Co. 50 
cents], Mrs. Burnett’s famous little story for 
children, is out in a prettily printed and illus- 
trated holiday edition, and the Strahge Ad- 
ventures of Billy Trill [Estes & Lauriat. 50 
cents}, also by Harriet A. Cheever, tells en- 
tertainingly the affecting story of a canary bird 
and certain other pets, and the children will 
be much pleased with it. 

Little Peter [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents}, 
by Lucas Malet, is a graceful and graphic 
little Christmas story for the younger children, 
which they will like very much. It has so 
familiar an appearance that we think it has 
been published before.——Daddy Darwin’s 
Dovecote [Dana Estes & Co. 50 cents], by 
the late Mrs. Ewing, belongs to the Young of 
Heart series. This, also, is an old favorite 
and it is delightfully reissued.—— Twiddlede- 
twit [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50], by Martha 
Finley, is a fairy tale, spirited and interesting 
and usefully suggestive without any preach. 
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ing. It has a few pictures.——The annual 
volume of The Chatterbox [Dana, Estes & Co. 
$1.25) is conspicuous as usual for its lively 
pictures and its entertaining text and although 
some of the illustrations are rather gory 
there is no great harm in them. 

The Treasure Diver [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25), by C. F. Holden, describes some im- 
aginary experiences in a submarine vessel 
and is a graphic and exciting story, not one 
of the most skillful in its construction, but 
not sufficiently faulty to repel. The boys will 
enjoy it.—-A Little Colonial Dame [F. A. 
Stokes Co. $1.50], by Agnes C. Sage, attracts 
one at first by its pictures, and the attraction 
is increased as one reads. It is a story of 
Manhattan Island in the old times, and the 
boys and girls who are fond of reading about 
their ancestors and about Indians in the pio- 
neer times will be pleased with it. It ought 
to be a popular holiday gift. 

Three Little Crackers from Down in Dizie 
{[L. C. Page & Co. $1.00], by W. A. Drom- 
goole, belongs to the gift-book series for boys 
and girls and is a very bright and entertain- 
ing book for the younger boys and girls, 
though not for the youngest. Its scene is 
Florida and it is a capital book of its sort. 
It is illustrated freely and well.—-The For- 
tunes of a Fellow [L. C. Page & Co. 50 cents] 
isa story of a waif or two and their experi- 
ences, and it emphasizes the kindness of some 
human hearts and the possibility of affording 
happiness and blessing to the needy, and 
withal is a capital and engrossing story. 

Annie F. Johnston is the author of The 
Gate of the Giant Scissors [L. C. Page & Co. 
50 cents]. It is a story for children, in which 
the fairy tale element is conspicuous, and it is 
a graceful and spirited piece of work.— The 
Story of Old [Editor Pub. Co. $1.00], by Nel- 
lie L. Helm, is a narrative of the time of 
Christ in which the Biblical record has been 
used, embellished with incident and fancies 
suggested by the author’s imagination. It is 
a pleasant and religiously uplifting tale. 

POETICAL 


The Song of Stradella and Other Songs 
(J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00] contains poems 
by AnnaGannon. The author is mistress of a 
somewhat unusual variety of rhymes, and her 
versatility serves to give expression to many 
diverse sentiments. Nature has inspired a 
number of her songs; and comparatively few 
are poems of pure sentiment. They illustrate 
a superior degree of insight into nature and 
character, and there is a special charm about 
the book which will insure its popularity. —— 
Messrs. Copeland & Day have issued in taste- 
ful form Songs from the Ghetto [$1.25], by 
Morris Rosenfeld. They are in the original 
German, but Prof. Leo Wiener of Harvard has 
furnished a prose translation to each and a 
glossary of the terms which are used. The 
writer is a genuine poet, and readers of Ger- 
man will appreciate the musical flow of his 
lines, while others, also, will perceive the 
charm of his thought. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s poems, old and 
new, gathered into a tasteful volume, From 
Sunset Ridge (Houghton, Mifflin &Co. $1.50), 
make a book which will find a multitude of 
readers and be a popular Christmas present. 
The quality of the verse is well known to the 
public, and some of its contents, which al- 
ready have helped to make the author cele- 
brated, will enjoy a long popularity. All 
sorts of subjects, sentiments and meters are 
illustrated in its pages, and its only lack is 
the absence of the author’s face as the frontis- 
piece.——Anne G. Hale has told afresh the 
German legend in Folly’s Bells [Peter Paul 
Book Co.], with the aid of Lillian Hale as 
illustrator. The legend is interesting and the 
poetry good. 

Rey. L. A. Banks, D. D., has compiled Im- 
mortal Songs of Camp and Field [Burrows 
Bros. Co. $3.00], in which such living lyrics 
as The Star Spangled Banner, Hail Columbia, 
Yankee Doodle, John Brown’s Body, the Bat- 
tle Cry of Freedom,. Battle Hymn of the Re- 
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public, Dixie, the Flag of the Free and others, 
together with portraits of their authors and 
accounts of how the different poems came to 
be written, are printed in a handsome volume 
freely illustrated. It is interesting and will 
promote patriotism.—— Pictures of [Travel and 
Other Poems (Little, Brown & Co. $1.25], by 
Mackenzie Bell, contains selections already 
printed, in large part, by one or another Eng- 
lish magazine. The author has an acknowl. 
edged standing among modern English poets, 
and his work in this volume is sufficient to 
justify it. He is specially happy in those 
poems which are suggested by nature. But 
there is a great difference in his verses, and 
some of them certainly are bardly above aver- 
age in both conception and form. In general, 
however, the book deserves commendation and 
it contains an occasional choice piece of work. 
BIOGRAPHICAL 

Mr. S. G. Fisher has undertaken to do for 
Benjamin Franklin what Mr. Ford recently did 
for George Washington, that is, todescribe him 
wi:h appreciative and unimaginative fidelity, 
so to speak. The True Benjamin Franklin 
[J. B. Lippincott Co. $2 00) contains a minute 
and painstaking analysis and portrayal of 
Franklin’s personality, histor'c character and 
achievements as a man of science, a diplo- 
matist and an author. It is a cold-blooded 
sort of a performance, and yet not lacking in 
hearty appreciation. It shows up the defects 
in Franklin’s character and life with frank- 
ness and it does justice to what was admirable 
in him. It subtracts a good deal from the 
customary tributes paid to his scientific and 
statesmanlike abilities and history, yet leaves 
the impression of a great man, even if his 
greatness were not all that has been attrib- 
uted to him. The book is very readable, is 
based upon careful study and seems to be 
trustworthy in its facts, and it must be reck- 
oned with by all who hereafter attempt to re- 
construct for the benefit of the present the 
Franklin of the past. It is illustrated and is 
issued uniformly with Mr. Ford’s similar vol- 
ume on Washington. 

Philip Melancthon [G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 
$1.50] is the subject of another biography, by 
Prof. J. W. Richard, who has used Melanc- 
thon’s own writings as well as the standard 
publications about Melancthon as the sources 
of his material. He has made a schola:ly and 
valuable work, perhaps less popular than in- 
teresting to theologians, yet by no means in- 
tended exclusively for experts and touching 
effectively upon many collateral themes as 
well as discussing the actual life of the sub- 
ject.——-A number of successive issues of 
Little Journeys to the Homes of American 
Statesmen [G..P. Patnam’s Sons. $1.50], by 
Elbert Hubbard, deal with Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Webster, Seward, Lin. 
ecoln and other historical characters. The 
charm of these little publications appears at 
once and the practical shrewdness which they 
display is a marked characteristic. They 
make a delightful volume.——Mrs. Annie R. 
Gracey, in Eminent Missionary Women [Eaton 
& Mains. 85 cents], describes Mary Lyon, 
Fidelia Fiske and more than a score of other 
women who in one or another way have at- 
tained distinction by conspicuous usefulness 
in missionary service. Portraits of some of 
them are included and this volume of bio- 
graphical sketches will be a useful addition to 
the library of missionary literature. 

EDUCATIONAL 

In the Science series a new volume, by Dr. 
St. George Mivart, is the Groundwork of Sci- 
ence (G. P, Putnam’s Sons. $1.25], a study of 
epistemology. The author goes into the sub- 
basement of knowledge in this book. He 
enumerates the sciences. He declares the 
object of science. He explains its methods. 
He points out the physical antecedents of 
science. He considers the relations of laa- 
guage and science, and he expands a little 
upon the intellectual antecedents of science, 
and enumerates the causes of scientific knowl- 
eige, Having thus prepared the ground with 
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a creditable attention to details, he devotes the 
last chapter to the object of the book, the na- 
tureand the ground work of science, and therein 
he discusses the nature of the field wherein 
scientific laborers have to work, what is the 
matter of science, the tools of such workers 
and the essential qualifications of the workers 
themselves. The sum total of his results is thus 
expressed: the groundwork of science is the 
‘work of self-conscious, material organisms, 
making use of the marveluus intellectual first 
principle which they p>ssess in exploring all 
the physical and psychical phenomena of the 
universe, which sense, intuition and ratio- 
cination can any how reveal to them as real 
existences whether actual or only possible.” 
This being true, it is impossible to deny that 
such a foun‘lation can only be sought in that 
reason which evidently to us pervades the 
universe, and is that by which our intellects 
have been both constituted and illumined. 
The principle of causation and the uniformity 
of nature are truths which, when apprehended, 
reveal an orderly universe and establish the 
fact of an ultimate cause of everything which 
is beautiful and good as well as true; and only 
as we are able to conceive of an all-pervading 
intelligence underlying the material cosmos 
and pervading it, and of appreciating the dig- 
nity of haman reason, can we understand the 
groundwork of science and attain to a final 
and satisfactory epistemology. 

Prof. D. P. Bowne, in his Metaphysics [Har- 
per & Bros }j, has revised his earlier work on 
the same subject, with the single exception 
that the publication of his volume, Theory of 
Thought and Knowledge, has made it unnec- 
essary to reproduce here the epistemological 
matter of the earlier edition. The form of the 
work is somewhat altered, but the general po- 
sition of theauthor remains unchanged. More 
emphasis is Jaid upon the idealistic element, 
and it is claimed that in the traditionally real- 
istic view both thought and being are impossi- 
ble. The volume is well known in the meta- 
physical world and needs no introduction to 
the reading public——Rev. Stopford A. Brooke 
has recast his book on early English literature 
up to the days of Alfred into a new volume, 
English Literature from the Beginning to the 
Norman Conquest [Macmillan Co. $1.50], and 
has added two or three more chapters, con- 
tinuing the subject after the days of Alfred. 
The student of early English literature needs 
no introduction to this book, which, in its 
present form, is more than ever worthy of at- 
tention. 

Prof. F. H. Giddings, in The Elements oy 
Sociology [Macmillan Co. $1 10], has prepared 
a text-book elementary in character and un- 
technical although scientific in plan. It has 
been especially prepared for the use of col- 
leges and schools, and is clear, comprehensive 
and scholarly. It follows the development of 
society intelligently and impressively from 
the beginnings to its present stage and inter- 
prets the significance of history, pointing out 
the conditions which are to be sought if the 
future is to be what it should be. It deserves 
hearty favor.—Prof. E. A. Gro+venor has 
translated and edited Victor Duruy’s General 
History of the Wold [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$2.00}, and has supplemented the work, which 
closes with 1848, with an addition from his 
own pen, dealing with the last fifty years. 
Such a history naturally calls for the most 
careful condensation and the most careful 
proportioning in determining the mutual rela- 
tions and importance of different branches of 
the subject. Duruy’s history has been a stand- 
ard for years and is a fineexample of excellent 
work. Professor Grosvenor has supplemented 
itin first rate fashion, his addition being worthy 
of the body of the book, and it is one of the 
best general histories, for purposes of refer- 
ence as well as of study, to be found. It is 
printed neatly and furnished with maps and 
plans. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


To write a fitting history of Oberlin is no 
easy task, for Oberlin stands by itself and has 
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in atmosphere and spirit a significance of its 
own for the world. The Story of Oberlin 
{Pilgrim Press. $1.50], by Dr. D. L. Leonard, 
is a successful book, for it grasps the inner 
meaning as well as the outward value of Ober- 
lin and its history and sets them forth com- 
pactly, yet with sufficient fullness, sympath+t- 
ically, yet with self-control, intelligently and 
appreci itively, yet without undue exaltation. 
It is a highly creditable presentation of a sub- 
ject which is vital to the history not only of 
education but also of patriotism, reform and 
religion in the United States. The work could 
not have been done by many authors, and 
could not have been done by any one without 
the hearty co-operation of the men who have 
made Oberlin what it is. They have given 
Dr. Leonard personal sympathy and co-opera- 
tion, and his own conspicuous fitness for his 
task, supplemented by their ready aid, has 
resulted in a permanently valuable volume, a 
substantial addition to the literature bearing 
upon the history of education in this country. 

Philadelphia, the Place and the People 
(Macmillan. $2.50] is the subject of Agnes 
Repplier’s latest book and the piquant and 
fascinating style of this author, which one 
would suppose to be perhaps imperfectly 
suited to record the story of such a staid and 
sober place as Philadelphia, so enlivens its 
theme and so discovers material legitimate for 
picturesque and graphic description as to 
abundantly justify itself. The book is a suc- 
cessful collection and presentation of histor- 
ical material, and the author’s literary skill is 
obvious throughout. She knows how to put 
this and that together so that people shall be 
eager to read what she has written. And not 
only the loyal Philadelphian but the general 
historical student as well will appreciate what 
she has done. . 

Mr. E. M. Bacon’s Historic Pilgrimages in 
New England (Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.50) 
makes use of the form of an account of a jour- 
ney in order to group in one volume the sub- 
stance of what an inquirer into the origins and 
early developments of New Eogland history 
desires and needs to learn. Plymouth, Salem, 
Marblehead, Concord, Lexington, Cambridge, 
etc., as well as Boston, are considered, and the 
book, which is illustrated freely and well, is 
one of the most trustworthy as well as attract- 
ive which ever have appeared in its line. It 
will bea delight to both old and young, and 
willdo much to promote the intelligent and 
zealous study of our country’s history. 

A timely volume on The Philippine Islands 
and Their People [Macmillan Co. $400] is 
by Prof. D. C. Worcester of the University of 
Michigan. He has made two journeys to the 
Philippines, one beginning in 1887 and lasting 
eleven months, the other beginning in 1890 and 
lasting nearly three years. He went with a 
number of companions for scientific study and 
exploration. The first trip was unofficial, but 
the second was indorsed and aided efficiently 
by the Spanish Government at the suggestiun of 
our own Department of State. He explored 
many of the islands, and his book embodies 
not only much scientific information but, what 
is of more inportance just now, his conclusions 
in regard to social, moral and political oc mndi- 
tions and institutions. The book is interest- 
ing as a narrative and is freely illustrated. 
Among the conclusions which it naturally 
suggests are these: that all which others have 
declared about the insalubrity of its climate, 
the.terrible perils to life and health which 
most men who go there must encounter, is 
emphatically true; but that such a colony 
might have some commercial and political 
value. The volume is sumptuous in form, 
and we should like it better if it were less 
elaborately issued and less costly. 

The first volume of a compilation of the 
Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1789 
to 1897, is published by authority of Congress 
and has been edited by Hon. J. D. Richardson, 
M. C., from Tennessee. It is substantial and 
handsome and of large historic value. Begin- 
ning with the Declaration of Independence, in 
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1776, it comes down to the end of 1816, con- 
cluding with Madison’s proclamation for the 
Senate to assemble on the succeeding 4th 
of March. Washington’s papers and those of 
Jefferson, John Adams and Madison are in- 
eluded. The portrait of each president is sup- 
plied, and the work is done in a careful and 
successful manner. A portrait of the editor is 
‘its frontispiece. Such a work will be of last- 
ing value as rendering the documents included 
available with comparative ease. Every public 
library and many others will secure it as a 
matter of course. 

Woods and Dales of Derbyshire (G. W. 
Jacobs & Co. $1.00.], by Rev. J. S. Stone, isa 
pleasant record of travel in the Derbyshire 
region of England. It embodies the author’s 
observations and experiences, and, also, some 
additional material not ordinarily found in 
such a book. It is attractive and will be of 
interest to a large circle of those who have 
visited, or who intend to visit, the region de- 
scribed. 

A number of the publications which have 
appeared in the Half Moon series make an 
attractive and valuable historical volume 
called Historic New York (second series) 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50]. Slavery in New 
York, Tammany Hall, Old Prisons and Pun- 
ishments, Bowling Green, New Amsterdam 
Family Names and Their Origins, Old Tav- 
erns and Posting Inns, The Doctors in Old 
New York, Old Schools and School Masters, 
and the Battle of Harlem Heights are the 
subjects of the successive chapters, which are 
illustrated finely and by many reproductions 
of ancient buildings and landscapes, and the 
volume is one of exceptional interest and 
merit. 

Earth Sculptures, or the Origin of Land 
Forms [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00], by Dr. 
James Geikie, belongs to the Science series, 
and in a learned and thorough fashion it de- 
scribes the manner in which the forms of the 
earth came into being, with all their different 
agencies and varieties. This, too, is illus- 
trated freely and amply deserves the attention 
of scholars. 


NOTES 


— One of Dr. Newman Hall’s tracts, al- 
though never advertised, has reached a sale of 
4,000,000 copies and in forty languages. 


—— Mr. J. M. Barrie’s sequel to Sentimen- 
tal Tommy is reported to be nearly ready for 
the issue of the first numbers, as it is to come 
out as a serial. 


— An Elzevir copy of The Confession of 
Faith, edition of 1649, an edition apparently 
unknown to bibliographers, was sold at auc- 
tion in London recently for $135. 

— Dr. Stubbs, Dean of Ely, has written a 
life of Charles Kingsley. No biographer could 
have been found more truly appreciative of 
Kingsley’s social and religious views than 
Dean Stubbs. 

—— The fourth chapter of Rev. Gerald Stan- 
ley Lee’s volume, The Shadow Christ, is a 
most appreciative utterance in regard to the 
Jews, and The Critic Co. has just reissued it 
as a four-page pamphlet, the eighth of this 
company’s series of leaflets. 

—— The Scottish History Society proposes 
to publish a series of documents and papers 
from the Vatican Archives relating to the 
Papal embassies to Queen Mary of Scotland 
and to her mother, the Regent. Certain papers 
relating to Mary’s divorce from Bothwell are 
to be included. 


—— Subscribers of one dollar or more to the 
Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund re- 
ceive a volume of Mr. Field’s poems, illustrated 
by thirty-two leading artists. The amounts 
subscribed are to be divided equally between 
his family and the fund for erecting a monu- 
ment to him. 

— Rev. Dr. W. E. Barton of Boston desires 
to secure and to preserve in print unpublished 
plantation hymns and hymns of the Cumber- 
land Mountains. Any persons knowing such 
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hymns will confer a favor, and perhaps pre- 
vent their loss, if they will send them to him. 
Words and music are desired when possible. 
The words alone, however, are desired where 
the music cannot be furnished. Teachers and 
ministers in the South are requested to assist 
in this undertaking. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 18-24. How to Enjoy Our Re- 
ligion. . Neh. 8: 8-12; 1 Pet. 4: 3, 12, 13. 

Not by deliberately setting out to get all the 
happiness we can out of it. Jesus did not 
come into the world to have a good time. His 
religion was never meant to be a pleasant 
little diversion, to be put on a par with our 
amusements, our summer trips and our other 
sources of satisfaction. Whether or no happi- 
ness results, we are under obligations to wor- 
ship God, to obey the moral law, to lead a life 
of self-denial and service. All honor to those 
Christians who, even when they experience 
no particularly pleasurable sensations, no 
emotional thrill, no great uplift of soul, pur- 
sue calmly and stéadily the Christian path, 
although “the road winds uphill all the way.” 

Yet religion indirectly may be the spring of 
our deepest joy. But in order to derive any 
pleasure at all from it we must get more of it. 
We must feed its sources. We must put our 
own meager and barren spiritual life close to 
the great saints and heroes of our faith as 
they are revealed to us in the biographies in 
holy Scripture and elsewhere. We must hear 
the music made by Christ’s advancing hosts 
throughout the earth and keep step with it. 
We must wrestie with God in prayer until he 
gives us more of his peace and joy. 

Moreover, we must put our religion at work. 
Take conditions adverse to its exercise. Take 
the times when it is hard to be true or to be 
patient with yourself and others, and then ia- 
troduce there a bit of practical Christianity. 
Be yielding, be considerate, stick to your 
ideals, and then notice what kind of a thing 
this religion of ours is in an emergency. See 
its sweetening and ennobling effects both on 
yourself and others. An inventor is thrilled 
with joy and pride when at last he sees his 
machine in successful operation, when he 
notes how one cog plays into another, and all 
the parts conspire to turn out the perfect 
product. In like manner the Christian gets 
the most joy out of his religion as he sees how 
splendidly it does its work when he gives it a 
free chance. 

For, after all, as Phillips Brooks said, “the 
best thing in the world is to be a Christian.’’ 
His happiness is not the result of self-seeking, 
but is a richer and deeper affair than the 
world guesses. It has been my privilege to 
know many delightful people in this world, 
and I know what [ am saying when I affirm 
that the happiest people I know, those who get 
the most out of life, who are, in sunshine and 
storm, the cheeriest and the most companion- 
able, are the loyal and consistent disciples of 
Christ. 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Selected “Best Answers” 


Below appears the second installment of replies to the competitive question, ‘‘ What good cemes from attending religious conven- 


tions? ”’ 


We shall publish a third installment next week. 


The number of responses has greatly exceeded our anticipations, and we 


are able to publish only a very small fraction of them. The larger portion arrived during the last two or three days before the contest 
was closed. We specified in our announcement that answers to this question must be received before Dec. 1, but in view of possible 


delays on account of the blizzard we included answers which reached us Dee. 1. 


These replies have come from all over the country, 


States as distant as California, Arizona, Washington and Oklahoma being represented. Moreover, persons in all walks of life have 


taken a share in this friendly competition. 


men and housewives have all contributed to the discussion. 


their exceeding the assigned limit of 200 words. 
In view of the large number and general excellence of the responses, it has been exceedingly difficult to sift the better from the 


good, to say nothing of the attempt to select the best from the better. 


Ministers, Christian Endeavor workers, Sunday school teachers, college students, business 
It was necessary to rule out only two or three of the answers because of 


But we have tried to give a thorough and faithful examination 


to the mass of material before us, and it remains now for Dr. Barton to pronounce the final judgment upon the two best of the replies 
printed in this issue, that of a fortnight ago and those to be printed hereafter. 


‘“‘The wise man stays at home with his 
soul” until he is large enough to realize that 
in order to do his best with his own soul and 
for others he must reach out into the larger 
work and fellowship of God’s other children. 
It is good for him that my way should melt 
into our way. He already knows that for all 
Christian work, as for the Christian, “‘ there 
is one foundation, the rock Christ Jesus,’ and 
that ‘‘he that doeth the will of God abideth 
forever,”’ but he may realize more his local 
hindrances, perplexities and problems. It 
does rest his soul to find that there are others 
subject to the same, who yet endure, knowing 
whom they have believed. It won't hurt him 
at all to bask for a while in the social gracious- 
ness generated by these gatherings, and he 
will come back to his local problems with a 
broader outlook of mind, a more persistent 
outreach of heart—‘‘a reach which still ex- 
ceeds his grasp’’—empowered anew by the 
hunger for culture for service—service which 
never ends, for as far along as in the New 
Jerusalem behold “his servants shall serve 
him.”’ M.'O. W. 


For those who go to be entertained— 
scarcely any. Very much is usually gained 
by those who go with a purpose to get all the 
help and inspiration possible. You will see 
many of them, note-book and pencil in hand, 
gathering for themselves the best points of 
the speakers. If there is an open conference, 
some will be found ready to give as well as to 
receive suggestions. They return home with 
a higher estimate of the work, with a deeper 
consecration, a firmer faith in God’s strong 
providence. Th+y will themselves do more 
and better work all through the year. They 
are, moreover, eager to impart to the home 
church some of the good things they have re- 
ceived, and, not satisfied with one formal 
report, you will find them, from time to time, 
giving, in Sunday school gathering, Christian 
Endeavor committee meeting, or missionary 
society, suggestions that are the direct out- 
come of some convention which they have at- 
tended. As a consequence, church activity 
is stimulated along many lines, and there is 


apt to be an increase in gifts corresponding 


to the gain in enthusiasm. L. H. 8. 

My faith in Christ and in humanity has 
been strengthened at religious conventions. 
It is helpful to feel the fellowship of Chris- 
tians as they gather as the disciples did at 
Pentecost ‘‘ with one accord in one place.’’ 

We sometimes feel discouraged as we “ fight 
the good fight of faith,’’ and it cheers us to 
feel that we are not alone, but ‘‘ we are labor- 
ers together with God” and that ‘‘one is our 
master, even Christ, and all we are brethren.”’ 
The songs of a qonvention give us a foretaste 
of that day when the redeemed shall sing “ the 
song of Moses and the Lamb.” If the con- 
vention brings together representatives from 
different sections of the country, it gives one 
a deeper love of country and broadened sym- 
pathies. Never again shall we say, “the 
North or South alone for Christ,”’ but “‘ Amer- 
ica for Christ,” ‘“‘the world for Christ.” We 
return home from a convention with helpful, 
inspiring thoughts for service gained from 
the speakers and the listening audience. Our 





love for Christ is strengthened, and being 
helped ourselves we desire to help others to 
know “ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and 
today, and forever.”’ RB. i. 8. 


The apostles were a permanent convention. 
The Christian Church was born in one. Pen- 
tecosts are otherwise impossible. Spiritual 
affinities and gravitations compel conference. 
Every advance movement in the early Chris- 
tian centuries came from concert of thought 
and action. The great creeds of Christendom 
were wrought out in the crucible of mental 
and spiritual friction. The councils of the 
early church gave it its momentum, direction, 
character. Conventions—comings together— 
are: 1. An intellectual necessity. Electricity 
is generated by friction. Vision, breadth, 
sympathy, tolerance come through contact 
witb others. No intellectual stimulus equals 
the impact of other minds. 2. Spiritually 
quickening. At Keswick and at international 
councils alike may be felt the heartbeat of a 
larger life. Souls need emancipation from 
self. Many contribute more than one. Or 
life in one may enrich the multitude. Isolation 
is not conducive to sainthood. Love needs 
fellowship to exist and grow. 3. Imperative 
in the organic life and work of the church. 
Wisdom is born of council. Comparison of 
views, methods, experiences, results is the 
condition of growth. Seclusion means defeat 
and death. Combined experience corrects 
errors, creates inventive skill. Massing ideas 
generates momentum. Aggression and isola- 
tion are incompatible. A live, alert, expand- 
ing, wise, spiritual, all-conquering church or 
Christian cannot exist alone. D. M. P. 


The gathering in convention 
Without wrangling or contention 
Reveals to us the Master’s glorious plan ; 
For it leads to consecration, 
And gives new inspiration 
For loving service both to God and man. 
J. 8. G. 


Good comes by touching elbows with and 
receiving inspiration from a mighty band 
marching on, with God’s help, to make them- 
selves and the world better. K. C. N. 


Having attended many conventions, and re- 
cently that of our State Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, [ wish to answer your question from 
the view point of Sunday school superintend- 
ent, a mechanic and a man in the thick of the 
battle of life. I gained at the recent conven- 
tion: (1) An entire change of environment for 
a few days, and the refreshing stimulation of 
contact and intercourse with those having 
a common aim and object. (2);New mental 
furniture, new ideas to use in the work, new 
thoughts for companions in coming days. (3) 
A better perspective, a broader horizon, and a 
better understanding of the magnitude of the 
field and the importance of cultivating my own 
part of it well. (4) Higher ideals for myself, 
my teachers and my school. (5) A quickening 
of the spiritual nature and increased desire 
and willingness for service. Finally, if the 
foregoing be true, the good results of attend- 
ing this convention will not end with the dele- 
gate’s report, but his school will receive more 
efficient service. New ideas will be introduced 
and in many ways the good received will be 


‘the value of the alter, a public spirit. 


passed on. These results the writer can real- 
ize in his own experience and believes they 
must be common to all who attend such gath- 
erings. M. W. L. 


A convention socializes the individual. It 
fuses and melts him into the mass. It pro- 
duces forces and powers not found in the 
individual organism. Social science, cosmical 
evolution, biological phenomena attest this. 
A coalescence of the units results in a com- 
pound different in character from the isolated 
constituents, as the fruit of the loom is a new 
product. The difference is in degree and kind. 
Psychical interaction assumes the instinct of 
association, the consciousness of kind, the 
love of harmony and fellowship, the law of 
sympathy, the passion for imitation and the 
force of example. The combined product is 
altruism, which is not contra-rational, but 
supra-rational. The subjective fruitage is the 
energizing of the individual, awakening of a 
new consciousness, a broader vision, a quick- 
ened conscience, a wider sympathy, the with- 
ering of the lower ego, the right estimate of 
The 
objective fruitage is: The individual mind, 
will, conscience, gensibility, taste socialized | 
becomes respectively public opinion, better 
laws, social ethics, social feeling, public fash- 
ions. Hence, better customs, laws, manners, 
usages, institutions—a higher civilization. — 

SocloLoey. 


The Next “Best Answer” 


Contest 


The question is, ‘‘If you had a hundred dol- 
lars to give away in 1899, how wculd you 
distribute it and why?”’”’ Answers must not 
exceed 200 words and must reach our office on 
or before Jan. 1. It will be observed that we 
have extended the time ten days beyond the 
date fixed when we first announced this con- 
test in our last week’s issue. Mr. Samuel B. 
Capen of Boston has consented to pass judg- 
ment upon the replies which the editors of 
The Congregationalist select to appear in the 
paper. For the best reply we will send $5; or, 
if preferred, $3 and the Century Gallery of 
Eminent Portraits. For the second best reply 
we will send the Century Gallery. 

So much interest has been aroused in this 
method of discussing popular questions that 
we are disposed to continue the plan during 
the ensuing year, and we shall welcome any 
questions which may prove the source of 
fruitful discussion. For every question sent 
us which we make the basis of a contest we 
will pay the sender $1. For the best question 
submitted during 1899 we will pay $10. 

Address all replies to ‘* Best Answers,” 
care The Congregationalist. 








A Pennsylvania minister, calling on a mem- 
ber of his congregation at his place of busi- 
ness the other day, received this greeting: 
“It seems good to see you off your perch.” 
Do pastors realize how much their parish- 
ioners enjoy seeing them “off their perch’’? 
Follow the members of your congregation 
now and then into the places where they earn 
their daily bread. 
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8 December 1898 


Biographical | 
REV. JOHN STUART COLBY 
Rev. J. 8. Colby died at Abbott, Me., Nov. 26, of 
paralysis of the brain, aged forty-seven years. He | 
was ordained and installed at Marlboro, N. H., in 
1893, and remained there until less than two years | 
ago. He was recently pastor of the North Park | 
Church, Des Moines, Io., but on account of failing 
health was obliged to give up his work. Prior to en 
tering the ministry he had been engaged in sensi 
work. 


HON. ISAAC W. SMITH 
In the sudden death, at Manchester, N..H., 


28, of Hon. Isaac W. Smith, Franklin Street Sheen] | ancient and modern. 
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BOOKS 


“A drop of ink makes millions think.”—Byron. 
What countless thoughts and influences are caused by our millions of books. 


Great Thoughts at Little Prices! 


Our colossal book collection embraces the products of the world’s noblest minds, 


has lost one of its most eminent and estimable | an injustice if you are not a patron of the 


Greatest Bookstore in the World 


About 6000 square feet of book space, equal to four large book stores 


members and the State and city a most enter- | 
prising and valuable citizen. He was a native | 
of Hampstead, a graduate of Phillips Andover | 
Academy and of Dartmouth College, 1846. He be- | 
gan the practice of law in 1850 and soon became | 
eminent in his profession. Besides serving effi- 


from 1877 to 1895, when the age limit necessitated 


his retirement. He then resumed his law practice, | 


‘Battle of the Strong 


ciently in various departments of the city govern- | 
ment and on the school board, he was for a time | 
associate justice of the Supreme Court and justice | 


| 


with all his old-time vigor, and so continued till his | 


death. He was called upon to perform varied serv. | 


Choir Invisible 


ices for societies connected with Dartmouth Col- 


lege, was elected trustee in 1885 and during the | 


years since preved himself fully alive to the best 
interests of his alma mater, a wise and safe coun- 


selor. The degree of LL. D. was given himin 1889. | 


He was a man of “clear judgment, unsparing in 
dustry and unbending integrity,’’ conscientious and 
faithiul in his devotion to duty in every relationship 


of life. At the time of bis death he was president | 


of the Central New Hampshire Congregational 
Club. 





THE December issue of the Aatitenin Queen con- 
tains many articles of more than ordinary merit, as 
well as the prevailing styles of women and chil- 
dren’s dress. Messrs. Gilchri: t & Co. give the mag- 
azine free to any one calling for t at their store on 
Winter Street. 





By Gilbert Parker, ‘‘The Day’s Work” by 
Kipling, “Gloria Mundi” by Harold Fred- 
eric, ‘The Castle Inn’? by Weyman; the at 


latest and best novels rn 
at $1.50, our price . 


By James Lane Allen; fine new illustrated 


edition, boxed for gifts, — 
at $2.50, our price . 


Bismarck 


Magnificent pictorial life of Bis- 
marck, publisher’s snarl $8.00, 
only al 


|Calendars at Cut Prices 
than 50 cents, we offer sue 500 
1.10 | Barrie’s Little Minister, 


cloth binding . 
| L ittle Minister, paper edition ; 


1.87 The People’s Cyclopedia 


Qualities and prices unparalleled. You do yourself and purse 


| Boston Souvenir Calendars, never sold less 


’ 18c. 
29c. 


18e. 


| Of Farming and Stock Raising, by W. F. 
Brown, thousands have been sold at $3.00 


all over New England, 2 vols in 
1200 pp., 400 engravings, our ex- 
clusive price . wi4 


' 4.25 


1, over 


- 69c. 





THESE BARGAINS MAY BE OBTAINED THROUGH OUR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 





Jordan,Marsh & Co. 








THE:BEST 
CHRISTMAS 


The Companion Calendar 








Free to New Subscribers. 





Che Volume 
for 1899..... 


valuable one ever published. 


paper Free to any address. 
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The ew Subscriber who sends $1.75 now, mention- 


ing this paper or cutting out 
and enclosing this slip, will receive THE COMPANION every week 
from the time of subscription to January, 1899, FREE, and then a full 
year, 52 weeks, until January, 1900, This offer includes the exquisite 
FE9s 





Companion Calendar above described. 
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PERRY MASON & CO.,, 


201 Colurnbus Ave. BOSTON, 


MASS. 


O gift can be chosen that will 
confer more immediate and last- 
ing happiness than a subscrip- 
tion to The Youth’s Companion 
—for it is a gift that is renewed 
every Thursday the year round. 


AMOUS Soldiers and Sailors, States- 
men, Scholars and Story-Writers 

will give the best work of their best 
hours to make the 1899 volume of The 
Companion the most interesting and 
A beau- 
tiful illustrated announcement of the 
principal features of the new volume 
will be sent with sample copies of the 


One of the finest calendars ever produced is offered as a 
special Christmas gift to new subscribers to The Companion. 
It is lithographed in 12 of the richest colors, with a border 
of raised gold. Apart from its use as a calendar it isa 
beautiful household ornament. oe ee - oe 
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THE (ONGREGATIONALIST IHE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
Will continue to be in 1899, as from 1816 to 1898, The Art Bo ok of the Year. ; 
The Century Co.’s new edition of Bunyan’s great classic 
A Religious Newspaper, is univ ly considered - sj —_ Kn pepe — ted . 
A Denominational Newspaper edition ever made. The N. Y. 7ribune says of the pic- 
: tures: “No more artistic enterprise has ever been carried 8 
A Family Newspaper. through in this country.” A superb volume with cn ; 
These are its three chief provinces, and to excel U pictures, a border on every page,—and the cheapest book 
sn ese Binste de tte tent INITIAL FROM THE WEW EDITION for the money ever seen. It costs only $5.50. Edition 0 
crtn eapncniaieieshanianrins i OF **PILGRIM'S PROGRESS."’ = > Tre on large paper, in two colors, $5.00. Consider t 

The swift movement of events makes it hard for a making this book your chief Christmas present to Sunday-school class or others. 1 
live newspaper to prepare a cut-and-dried schedule It will renew interest in the immortal story. Send $1.50 at once to the publishers 
for twelve months in advance. Each issue needs to for a single copy. The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 
be largely woven out of material immediately sug- : 
gested, and The Congregationalist will seek in 1899 Px . 
to be in closer touch with the hour than ever before. ; ‘ 5 a ' 
However, while treating carefully and fully the By ; ; ; 4 
events of the day and fi week pf Aervehome LIGHT ON; % ¢ . Splendid Christmas Gite } 

mogeade hie : Just Published 

its regular departments with articles and features Se \ . 

like those indicated below THE BIBLE j A Dictionar ( ‘ 
, : 

CONGREGATIONALISM FOR TODAY. Its Mission ps ght St ya | ‘ me } 1 
to the Intellect. Its Obligation to Add Zeal to it gt gl at dt fF th B b ’/ 
Knowledge. Its Call to Practical Fellowship. Its Mi i = i O 7 I Cc $ ' 
Duty to the Unchurched Classes. Its Doctrinal bist? Intended for the Sabbath-school Teacher 4 
Message. and all other Students of the Bible. $ ) 

THE MODERN PILGRIM AT NEW ENGLAND By John D. Davis, Ph.D., D.D. | 
SHRINES. What He Ought to See and How He Professor of Semitic Philology and Old ‘Testament His- > 
May See It, in Boston, Plymouth, Salem, Cam- tory in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. > ( | 
bridge, Newton, Concord, Andover, Williamstown, ‘ 

With many new and original maps and plans, and fully illustrated. 2 
Northampton, Amherst, Hartford and New Haven. One volume, octavo, 800 pages. Price, $2.00, net; postage, 25 cents. ’ 

DRAMATIC EPISODES IN REGENT HISTORY. HAT every Sunday-school teacher and every Bible-class student needs above } | 
iow Neesima Captured the American Board at all other books, after the Bible itself, is a good Bible Dictionary. Every- @ 

Butiand in 1674. Critical Moments in the First thing else may be dispensed with, but this is indispensable. ? | 
National Council of 1865, and other thrilling scenes. This new Bible Dictionary is the most satisfactory and complete guide to the 4 

WORLD-WIDE ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY interpretation of the Bible that can be obtained in a single volume. It is the work 4 

How the Work of Evangelization Stands in China, of a most accomplished and thorough scholar, written in a clear and interesting ; 
India, Japan, Turkey Africa What Has Been style, and is provided with numerous illustrations. The maps, which are the most , b 
Done What 2 To Be enn : perfect and accurate that it is possible to make, will be found to be far more com- a 

j plete and helpful than can “be obtained elsewhere without an expenditure of a 4 

END-OF-THE-CENTURY PAPERS. The Bequest much larger sum than is charged for the dictionary itself. : 
of the 19th to the 20th Century. In Science, Art, If you are a Bible student, you need this book. There is no other that can 4 
Literature, Theology and Government. take its place. It is indispensable for the Sunday-school teacher and minister, } 

and for the private study of the Bible. With its aid you can get along without 4 

THE CULTURE OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. Short, many other books, and the constant use of it.will render you an accomplished and Z 
uplifting articles by Rev. F. W. Baldwin, D. D., on intelligent Bible student. ’ 
The Practice of the Presence of God, My Bible, My This book would ordinarily be sold for four dollars, but, by dealing direct 3 
influence, My Temptations, My Father’s House, My with the purchasers, we expect to dispose of a very much larger numl«r than we 4 
Sources of Strength, My Hereafter. could sell at the regular trade price. 4 

IN LIGHTER VEIN. Its list of story-writers in- The Bible Dictionary will be forwarded on receipt of the price, £2.00, and 25 a 
cludes such skillful workers in this field as Harriet cents for postage. . Address, ¢ 
Prescott Spofford, Helen Campbell, Alice Brown, WESTMINSTER PRESS, 1319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
Frances Bent Dillingham, Emily Huntington Miller, $ 
Frances J. Delano. Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, the 2 o 


po ular writer on social topics, will contribute | 


several articles. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Each issue of The Congrega- 
tionalist contains numerous pictures. 


INCREASED NEWS SERVICE. A pioneer in gath- 


ering and stating the facts concerning the life and | 


work of the churches, The Congregationalist plans 
hereafter to furnish a still larger amount of fresh, 
reliable and suggestive news. It will make partic- 
ularly prominent two features, STATE BROAD- 
SIDES and CHURCH MONOGRAPGS. The State 
Broadsides issued at intervals will take a wide look 
over the church, educational and philanthropic 
agencies of a given State. 

The Congregationalist, in its department Chris- 
tian Work and Workers, aims to give constant, ac- 
curate and full information respecting the activities 
of other denominations and all branches of Chris- 
tian work. 


BIBLICAL PROPHECY. A Series by Prof. Samuel 
Ives Curtiss. What Is Prophecy? What Led the 
Prophet to His Work? What Was the Origin and 
Aim of Prophecy? Does the Prophet Claim to be 
God’s Spokesman? Is Fulfillment a Necessary 
Test of Prophecy? How Did Written Collections 
Come into Existence? What Uses Can the Chris- 
tian Make of Prophecy? 


BELIEF, CHARACTER AND WORK OF CON- 
GREGATIONALISM, AND [TS RELATIONS WITH 
OTHER DENOMINATIONS. A series of short, sug- 
ge:tive editorials intended to meet the questions 
constantly arising as to why we are Congregation- 
alists, what we believe, what our distinctive lines 
of work are, what our contribution to church 
unity is, and how we differ from other denomina. 
tions. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST—Subscription Price, 
$3 per year; 2 years, $5; 5 years, $10. 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 











DO YOU WISH to be brought into direct touch with the Ablest 
Writers and the Ripest Thinkers? If so then 

THE LIVING AGE is to you a necessity. 
It reproduces, as no other magazine does, the latest utterances of the 





highest British and Contineatal authorities, French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc., upon questions of international politics and the freshest 
contributions in every field of literature, Science, Investigation, Travel, 
Discovery, History, Art and Biography. with Fiction aud Poetry, 


HE LIVING AG 





A WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE AND THOUGHT, 
FORMING FOUR LARGE VOLUMES annually, aggregating about 


3500 octavo pages. It alone, among current magazines, has the space to 
present with Completeness and Freshness all that is of immediate 
interest, or of solid, permanent value in Foreign Periodical Literature. 


PRACTICAL AND POPULAR, it appeals to all intelligent readers. 


Published Weekly at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Sample Copy 10c. 


FREE TO ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1899, remitting before Jan. Ist, the 
weekly numbers of 1898, issued after receipt of their subscriptions, sent Free. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. Box 5206, Boston, Mass. 














THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. 





No. 2—Ist Series, The Pilgrim Fathers. 


No. 34—4th Series, Forefathers’ Day. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Dr. Leonard Bacon once prophesied that 
New Haven would always go to church on the 
green. He did not anticipate a growth in 
population from 30,000 to more than 100,000. 
There are now seventeen churches of our de- 
nomination scattered over the city, varying in 
type and method of work according to their 
localities. 

THE CHURCHES ON THE GREEN 


Center and United Churches have been 
unique in their character and influence on 
Congregationalism and on the religious 
thought of New England and the life of its 
churches. They stand today in much the 
same position. But changing conditions have 
left their marks on United Church. Its close 
connection with the university puts it in the 
way of a constant stream of membership 
flowing through by letter—theological students 
and whole families locating here for educa- 
tional purposes. Of course, it is not the prov- 
ince of such a church to attempt much in the 
line of institutional methods. Yéeta change 
has been wrought within the past dozen years. 
Formerly it had a well-attended morning 
service and a small Sunday school. Now it 
has its live Y. P. S. C. E., its Men’s Club, 
Women’s League, Boys’ Brigade and the like. 
This enlargement has contributed largely to 
the strength and present position of the 
church. 

Little perceptible change of this character 
is evident in Center Church. Its general in- 
fluence ia the city is felt through the active 
work of Dr. Smyth in behalf of law, order 
and morality. The Sunday afternoon vesper 
service has music of a high order and an 
appropriate address by Dr. Smyth. Both 
these churches stand conspicuously for in- 
telligent Christianity. 

CHUKCHES WITH PROBLEMS 


Changes of environment have brought sev- 
eral of the churches face to face with difficult 
questions. Davenport was at one time in the 
center of a high-class residential district, but 
now finds itself in the heart of a steadily- 
decaying neighborhood so far as Protestantism 
is concerned. ‘The building of the First Bap- 
tist Church, cloxe by, is now occupied by the 
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Italian Catholics. For a number of years 
property has depreciated and purchasers have 
been Roman Catholics or the so-called non- 
church-going people. The neighborhood is 
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becoming missionary ground, for the renting 
population, even the best of it, shifts too fre- 
quently to be depended on for financial sup- 
port. The present pastor, Rev. G. F. Prentiss, 
who has been on the ground since Jan. 1, feels 
greatly encouraged. The need of a modifica- 
tion of methods is clearly seen, but extensive 
institutional work is not considered best now. 
The attendance is good and the removal of the 
Baptist Church leaves a large field to Daven- 
port. The point is a strategic one and the 
feeling of pastor and people Is that it would 
be disloyalty to think of giving up. Their 
motto is, ‘‘ Never say die.”’ 

The old College Street Church (now Plym- 
outh) found itself one of five Congregational 
churches within five blocks in the center of 
the city. The growth of a foreign population 
on the South and of business and the univer- 
sity on the East and West led it, a few years 
ago, to move a mile to the westward into a 





growing residential locality. A large chapel 
or parish house was built which accommo- © 
dates nearly 500. Only two members have 
been dismissed in consequence of the change 
and about 130, mostly young people, who are 
heads of families, have been added. Dr. Mc- 
Lane’s congregation is fifty per cent. larger, 
and the Sunday school has gained about 300, 
A committee has just been appointed to eon- 
sider adding the main church edifice in the 
near future. 


VARIOUS FIELDS 


A growing missionary spirit has caused a 
renewal of life in other churches. Dr. J. L. 
Mitchell at Grand Avenue and Rev. W. J. 
Mutch at Howard Avenue are striving to 
reach the pecple. The smaller churches are 
growing. Ferry Street practically gave up its 
work some four years ago and has had a pre- 
carious existence since then until recently. It 
is in a needy community. Its building has 
been repaired and this year the church will 
raise $1,000 towards its expenses. Rev. F. R. 
Luckey and Mr. H. P. Shares of Humphrey 
Street Church are rendering temporary finan- 
cial assistance. Preaching services are con- 
ducted every Sunday evening by Mr. C. J. 
Hawkins, the assistant pastor at Humphrey 
Street, and are well attended. At the iast 
communion twenty-four new members were 
added. A Boys’ Brigade has been organized 
as well as a Boys’ Club with papers and games. 
A day kindergarten is provided. There are 
150 in the growing Sunday school. The reason 
of recent success here has been that the church 
has worked in many ways to serve the com- 
munity. 

Taylor Church is enlarging its work. The 
pastor, Rev. A. M. Hall, Ph. D., was formerly 
a professor of Hebrew in Butler College, and 
his several years of exclusively scholarly pur- 
suits by no means incapacitated him for work 
among the people. Members are received at 
each communion. The church is adapting its 
work to the needs of the working men of the 
Winchester Arms Company, in whose locality 
it is situated. 

The Dixwell Avenue (colored) Church is 
growing under the care of Rev. T. N. Baker, a 
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graduate of Hampton, Northfield, Boston Uni- 
versity and Yale. 

Of the other churches there is perhaps little 
to say except that they are enjoying a normal 
growth. A distinctive feature of the Church 
of the Redeemer, aside from the strong preach- 
ing of Dr. W. L. Phillips, is the artistic quality 
of its service of worship. The music is of a 
high order. The missionary spirit is evidenced 
by its mission at Welcome Hail. Humphrey 
Street, under Rev. F. R. Luckey, is gathering 
in the people from a comparatively new sec- 
tion of the city, and the Westville Church, 
which has recently gone through severe trials, 
is prospering under its new pastor, Rev. 
M. R. Kerr. 

DR. TWITCHELL’S RETIREMENT 


Deep and universal regret is felt at the de- 
parture of Dr. J. E. Twitchell, after over 
thirteen years of service at Dwight Place 
Church, during which he has been actively 
identified with the religious life ofthe city. 





Dr. Twitchell has had a series of remarkably 
successful pastorates. He was ordained in 
1861 at Dayton, 0., and after nearly five 
years finally yielded to the thrice repeated 
call of the church at Mansfield, O. During 
his pastorate of four years there, nearly 300 
were added to the church, 127 being received 
at one communion, 117 on confession and as 
the result of quiet work, without the custo- 
mary revival methods. During his next pas- 
torate of thirteen years at Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, the church membership grew from 
213 to 850, over 800 being added. I1] health in 
his family made his removal necessary, and 
the next two and a half years were spent in 
the service of Maverick Church, East Boston, 
where 113 new members were received. Dr. 
Twitchell declined to be settled at East Bos- 
ton and came to New Haven in 1885. During 
his pastorate of over thirteen years there have 
been over 850 additions, nearly the present 
membership of the church. The membership 
was 397 when hecame. It is now 870. There 
has been a parallel growth in the Sunday 
school and the Y. P. 8. C. E. The prayer 
meetings have been the largest in the city. 
The missionary spirit, which the church had 
sadly lacked, has been greatly revived. 
Perhaps Dr. Twitchell’s strongest work has 
been of the distinctively pastoral character. 
He has the sympathetic quality, and his most 
devoted friends are the afflicted and troubled. 
To these and the poor he has ever been a 
faithful and generous friend. He has great 
executive ability and a remarkable success in 
putting everybody at work. Dr. Twitchell 
has had a great deal of military experience. 
He was a chaplain in the Civil War and, after 
its close, was chaplain of the Fifth Ohio Regi- 
ment until he left Cleveland. For eight years 
he was chaplain of the Second: Regiment of 
the Connecticut National Guard and now 
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holds the same office in the Foot Guards, the 
oldest organization of its kind in the country, 
dating back to the Battle of Lexington. At 
his closing services, Nov. 13, he preached to 
crowded houses and was given a largely at- 
tended social farewell on the evening of the 
17th. Ill health necessitated his resignation 
and the cessation: of active work for some 
time. He willremove toa new home at North- 
ampton and will probably go South this win- 
ter. For a time Dr. Twitchell purposes de- 
voting his time to literary work, but later 
it is hoped that he may be able to render serv- 
ice to the churches as supply and ultimately 
be able to take up active pastoral work again. 





Worcester’s New Church 


A church organized, site purchased, edifice 
built and dedicated free from debt is the story 
of the eighteenth and youngest Congregational 
church of Worcester. 


Tn January, 1897, with 








ADAMS sQUARE CHURCH, WORCESTER 


the hearty apy roval of the pastor of the leca! 
Baptist church, a meeting was held to con- 
sider the advisability of organizing. A few 
months later Rev. J. E. Dodge was engaged to 
canvass the district. In November a vacant 
store was secured and regular services began. 
The f»llowing April the church was organized 
with eighty-eight members and now numbers 
ninety-four. The Sunday school enrolls 200 
with an average attendance of 150, the C. E. 
Society has thirty-two members, the Ladies’ 
Aid forty-five and the Men’s Union fifty-five 
members. In the summer the church pur- 
chased a large lot with a house for a parson- 
age for $6,050 and began the church edifice, 
which was dedicated Dec. 1. The seating 
capacity is 250 and the basement is well 
equipped for social purposes. The building 
cost $8,200, of which $5,000 was raised by the 
church people, $2,050 contributed by friends 
outside and the balance, $1,150, was subscribed 
at the dedication services. Dr. Willard Scott 
preached the sermon. The church has been 
self-supporting from the start and has the best 
of prospects for growth. E, W. P, 





Woman's Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC, 2 


The meeting was held for the first time in 
the new Pilgrim Hall, and the leader, Mrs. 
Joseph Cook, referred happily to the delight- 
ful gatherings in the old building, asking Mrs. 
Capron to lead in a prayer of consecration for 
the new hall. She then gave as the subject of 
the meeting The Regnant Christ, and followed 
with an interesting exposition of the first 
chapters of Revelation and the messages to 
the churches. She asked that those present 
should consider for the time that the messages 
were for themselves. 





’ 8 December 1898 


At this point of the meeting Dr. Judson 
Smith came in by request to tell the ladies 
something of the work which had been on the 
prayer calendar for the week as he had seen 
itin China. He said that if the plans of the 
emperor could have been carried out he would 
not only have given a new class of scholars to 
the nation, but would have set the face of the 
people toward a great future. The reaction 
of the present time is only temporary, how- 
ever—‘‘only a little cloud,”’ like the one when 
Arianism came in to overthrow the decisions 
of Nicea. He then went on to speak of the 
remarkable work done by the ladies in Tung- 
cho. Miss Andrews, a teacher in the theologi- 
cal seminary and a Bible student abreast with 
the times in modern thought, by her thirty 
years’ residence in China has acquired great 
experience and a momentum of spiritual force 
hard to resist. Miss Chapin gives her time to 
touring to places thirty and fifty miles away, 
starting and nurturing many centers and 
widening the reach of woman’s work month 
by month. Miss Evans of the W. B. M. IJ. is 
called the ‘‘ mother confessor ’”’ in North China 
College, and the students all go to her as to a 
mother, and in her classes she is a thorough 
and able teacher. Miss Miner, W. B. M. L., 
gives half her time to the college, teaching 
biology and mathematics, using most approved 
methods, and both Miss Evans and Miss Miner 
give much time to women’s meetings and visits. 
At the close of his address Dr. Smith was 
asked his opinion as to the cession of Kusaie of 
the Caroline Islands to the United States. He 
replied that before Judge Day left for Paris a 
letter was sent to him asking that the interests 
of American missionaries should be consid- 
ered, and he was pleased to see that there were 
three items in the specifications that were to 
be considered which would better the position 
of the workers there. 





Help the Sailors 


The Vineyard Haven Bethel proved both a 
haven and a bethel to many shipwrecked sail- 
ors during and after the late terrible storm. 
More than a score of vessels were wrecked at 
their moorings in the harbor. The picture 
here given shows the refuge for a large num- 
ber of sailors who had lost everything but 
the clothes they wore. A big three-masted 
schooner was driven by the wind directly 
across the bethel yard. As one company after 
another were rescued, half dead, from the rig- 








ging of sunken vessels, they were brought 
into the bethel, cared for, clothed and fed, 
and many of them joined in thanksgiving to 
God for their deliverance. Over fifty sailors, 
who had been stripped of everything, have 
been sent on from Vineyard Haven to the 
Seamen’s Bethel in Boston, where those who 
had homes were put in a condition to go to 
them. The Boston Seamen’s Friend Society 
has proved a friend in need to many sailors in 
these trying days. Its resources are much too 
small for such emergencies as this terrible 
storm has brought, and it ought to have more 
generous support from friends of the men 
who follow the sea. 
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A View Point for Two 

To Present-Makers: Accept our greeting and a 
Holiday Suggestion. 

By this Suggestion we can put you in touch with 
a plan that will yield your friends Xmas joys the 
year round. If you desire to be remembered and 
blessed for each week, make your friends a present 
of The Congregationalist for 1899. No Christmas 
token will be more surely welcome. 

In the family it will come as a special help. The 
Mother will appreciate all the bright hints for the 
nousehold. The Father will be glad to read the 
Christian interpretation of the movements of life 
and thought through the nation. Book-lovers will 
enjoy the Review Department. Every Child who 
has once heard of the Conversation Corner eagerly 
watches for it. All would hail the advent of The 
Congregationalist with pleasure. 

That which you enjoy others will. It is your 
privilege to confer the gift. We offer a continuous 
present and fifty-two in one. Why not make it to 
your friends? 

From date to Jan. 1, 1900, for $3; in church 
clubs for $2. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, by 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

is represented in Massachusetts (ard in M: 

only) by MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 

e ETY, 609° Con: tional House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY panera ten, Beem 
No. 607, Congregateons) House. -Office hours 9 to Ab- 
nual membersh 1.00 ; life pe $20.00. * Gon 
tributions solici Miss Lizzie D. W! ite, Treasurer. 


AMERIC4N BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR. 
aay een toon we, Congregatiood) 


Barcneeio ym "imee n New Yor —, Ave. 
and —— & Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Conere 
ational House Sarah Louise Day, Treasuie 
Miss Abbie B.C Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, sue ¢ and educational, at the South and 
the Indians and Chinese. Boston 

nal House; sent to office, 153 La 





ames, 618 08 amon 

office. ongregatio' 

alle Street. Donasions may be sent 

soon offices, 0 ubbar 

Ave. and Tevaty poosnd St., New w York 
THE JONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIBTY 
Church and Pareonare F Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb 

D. Di, Secretary ; 0 E. Ho ., Treasurer ‘United 

Charities Buil ing, New York; eA. Hood, 

Congregational House, Boston, eer: Fasnelees. 


CONGREGATIONAL Ay ay ll SoOcIETY (including 
work of former New Wést a four hun- 
bot students for the ministry, icine omé missionary 


tw est and South, tep 
By ey f= in Utah 


either of the 
owe Fo 





and New Mexico. i 
Wilk Treasurer. Offices; 612 and 613 Co 
House, Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, 


Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING roar - 
pn a used on, for missio’ 


Geo ge M. Bo D. 
trae = ; ; Charles F 
( tov. Hraapie 7: House, Bosto 
TH B CoveneeaTional | Cuvpos UNION of Boston 
hak ¥ tanh cuppert of Kvangeiical © onal 
shment and su ongreges 
Ch ureneeand sun sae tr Berton 
UG, Darling, eres Milk’ st, , B-.., 
mannii HUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
a should be sent to Arthur G. Stanw: 4 
Buil n. pplications for aid to 
Palm 609, onal House. 
manele Cousot’, MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
and ministers 


Tilltnghas 


chartered un: 
here insert the bequest), to 


be used tur the 
Ministerial Relief, as peevrees in the resolutions of the 
a co Council of the Congregational Churches of the 


THE B QoweRDsA TON AL BOARD OF PASTORAx SuP- 
mh AY eg meey usetts General Associa 
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po parson auaman’s FRIEND SOCIETY, cnqgatees 
1827. and reading- oom, 287 Danoter treet, 
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Sanka, , 10.30 a. M., Bible 
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ven. Ry“ a tional society and ap) to 
Ph mon to B.'8. Snon Fr ear Sato - aa 
. 8. Snow 
ing m 6, Cot onal House, ye. 8. 8. Nicl -t, 
chaplain, 987 Hanover 4G ts should read ; 
I ve and bed bequeath to the Boston, Seantat's 's Friend 
sockets s—., e spantasie 
uses and of said socke Rev. Al 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 
BostTox MINISTERS’ ine he ploy F msi — 
Dec. 12, 10 A.M. Address b H. 


2, 
Subject The "Peace Fn in in the Pr Present Seahere 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under 
the auspices of be Woman’s Board of Pee — 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 a. 


OP SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 

Neighborhood socials in Cregon. 

An Iowa pastor throws light on the Bible. 

An infant church in the Hawkeye State 
dedicates a meeting house. 

A Congregational charch in Minnesota unites 
brethren of four denominations. 

A Maine senator heard from. 

A Minnesota church dedicates its parsonage. 

English-speaking Congregationalists in Ne- 
braska offer ‘the glad hand ”’ to their Deutsch 
brethren. 


TWO CONNECTICUT CELEBRATIONS 
The 150th anniversary at East Hampton 
was celebrated, in spite of the storm, Nov. 30. 
The address of welcome was by the pastor, 
Rev. William Slade. To him and his efficient 
wife, who had charge of the music, was largely 
due the success of the occasion. Rev. J. S. 
Ives, a former pastor, gave the historical ad- 
dress and was also the author of an original 
hymn for the occasion. The sketch of the 
first pastor, Rev. John Norton, was given by 
Mr. L. Roberts. Spicy after dinner speeches 
were made by the pastor, Rev. C. W. Collier, 
Rev. F. W. Coleman (Methodist) and Hon. 
David Strong of Winsted. In the afternoon 

addresses were made by former pastors. 
Preston, also, has had a special occasion, its 
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Catarrh 


How This Disagreeable Disease May 
Be Entirely Overcome. 


Catarrh in the head, with its ringing noises 
in the ears, buzzing, snapping sounds, severe 
headaches and disagreeable discharges from 
the nose and throat is permanently cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which purifies and en- 
riches the blood, soothes and rebuilds the 
delicate tissues, giving them a tendency to 
health instead of disease, and cures the 
affliction, in a natural way, simply by remov- 
ing its cause and repairing the injury it has 
done. If you have catarrh take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla before the disease develops into 
something more serious. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is Ameri:a’s Greatest Medicine. Price $1. 





Hood’ 's Pills eure indigestion. 25 cents. 


ABRAM FRENCH C0.’S 


Bargain Tables 


Are Ready for the Buyers, who eagerly 
follow this announcement 


|] 25c | 50c | 75c | $I | 
| $2 | $3 | $5 | 


These figures can give you no idea of 
our beautiful gift display of China and 
Glass. A glance at any one of these tables 
reveals hundreds of articles worth many 
times their marked price. 

Ample reasons why our tables are so 
famous. 


ALSO GREAT VALUES IN LAMPS 


Abram French Co. 


89-91-93 Franklin St. 
| 75 Monee 2 Chine | S 























Cor. Devonshire. 

















CONSUMPTION CONQUERED. 


No dosing, no creosote or serum. Pamphiet free on 
application. 
H. W. HATCH, Ridgeview Pulmonary Sanitarium, 
Stamford, Ct 





Make Church Finance 


Tithing Helps easy. Send 10c. for 


samples. Address 
Christian roence Association, C 43 Cortlandt Street, 
New York C 
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Remember Sam Weller’s words: 
good thing is weal pie when you know the 
lady.as made it.” 

Inexpensive drawing-room furniture is a 
very good thing when you know the maker— 


KNOW THE MAKER 


“Werry 


know that he will not make poor cabinet work—that he has a reputation at stake— 


and that he will not cheapen his work. 


We save more money to customers in our drawing-room department than in any 


other part of our warerooms. 
of much greater value. 


Our work is little short of the best custom built. 


We save it by making for the same money furniture 


Yet it 


costs no more than ordinary sale-made parlor. furniture. 


The reason for this better service is immeasurably larger facilities. 


Handling 


twenty pieces where another firm sells one, we can go very close to actual cost in 


our figures. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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200th anniversary. The welcome was by 
Professor Hewitt of Williams College, one of 
Preston’s honored sons. The historical sketch 
was given by the resident pastor, Rev. R, H. 
Gidman. A. A. Browning, Esq., a lawyer of 
Norwich, read a paper on The Separatist 
Church. Rev. John Avery read of the pas- 
tors of the church, of whom there have been 
twelve, four still living. Greetings were re- 
ceived from the mother church, the daughter 
church and from those who have gone forth. 
R. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Andover 


The Senior sermon on Friday was by Mr. Reed, 
the exercise being generally attended by all classes. 
— Student sermon clubs have been organized.— 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin bas lately been heard in Andover 
on The Eastern Question.— At the first of the lit 
erary seminars Monday night, with Dr. and Mrs. 
Harris, a comparison of Tennyson and Spenser by 
Mr. Rockwell was listened to. 

Hartford 


The library has just received as a free gift from 
the Wyclif Society of London 21 volumes of: Wyclif’s 
Latin works.— At the meeting of the Conference 
Society last week the discussion was on The 
Growth of Ritualism.—Because of the severe 
storm of a week ago Sunday service was held in the 
chapel, Mr. Olds of the Senior Class preaching the 
sermon.—Professor Walker’s course with the 
Senior Class on the history of the Reformation has 
been completed and Professor Perry has begun his 
course with the class on theoretical polity.——Mr. 
E. 8. Morse, under the auspices of the Hartford 
Art Society, gave a lecture in Hosmer Hall last 
Saturday on Japanese Homes and Their Surround- 
ings. 

Yale 

The first lecture of the Leonard Bacon Club course 
was given Dec.1 by Dr.C. E. Jefferson of New 
York on: The Preacher as Seen in His Language. 
It was of great interest. Coming speakers will be: 
Dr. Kelley of the Methodist Review, Dr. Conrad of 
Worcester and Professor McGiffert of Union Sem- 
inary.——The club debated, last week, the question 
of Independent Action versus Party Polities.-—A 
recent visitor was Prof. J. E. Frame of Union Semi- 
nary as the guest of Dr. Moulton.——The Senior 
address was by H. A. Jump on Nature and the Min- 
ister. D. G. Colp was Senior Class preacher.——Dr. 
C. M. Lamson recently addressed the Y. M. C. A. 
on The Missionary Outlook.—WMusic lovers in the 
school are enjoying the university symphony con- 
certs and a series of organ recitals by Professor 
Jepson. 

Chicago 

Bishop Hartzell addressed the seminary Nov. 29 
on his diocesan visit to Africa and on The African 
Problem. 

Pacific 

A “Bible conference,” with two all day sessions, 
was held in Oakland and repeated in San Francisco, 
with large co-operation by the professors.——Mr. 
Luce is regularly supplying Cooper Church, San 
Francisco.— The Senior Class is now pursuing 
the study of the dogmatie system of the Roman 
Church from advance sheets of Professor Foster’s 
forthcoming book. 


CLUBS 

Mass.—The Lowell Club met with High Street 
Church, Dec. 5, and discussed The Relations of the 
Church to Temperance, to the School and to Good 
Government. Then Rev. G. F. Kenngott gave a 
stereopticon talk upon the forefathers of New Eng- 
land. 

0.—Rev. C. F. Swift of Lansing has just addressed 
the Toledo Club on A Bit of Prophecy. The address, 
which was optimistic, touched sympathetic cords 
in the hearers. 

Mo.—At the November meeting of the St. Louis 
Club, held at the rooms of the Mercantile Club, 
these new officers were elected: president, Dr. 
D. M. Fisk; secretary, Mr. J. H. Kentnor. The 
address of the evening was given by Rev. C. L. 
Kloss of Webster Groves on Congregationalism and 
the Under Fellow, and was a strong presentation of 
the clear mission of our faith and polity. Dr. Fisk 
made a happy inaugural address on assuming the 
chair. ; 

NEW BNGLAND 
Boston 
{For other Boston news see page 840.) 

Park Street held a largely attended reception for 

its pastor, Dr. Withrow, and his wife last week. 
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Orchestral and vocal music was rendered excel- 
lently and refreshments were served. The occa- 
sion was a particularly pleasant one. 

The Superintendents’ Union held its annual mert 
ing last Monday night at Berkeley Temple, as usual, 
with good attendance and especial interest. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: President, 
F. W. B. Pratt of Reading; vice-president, F. E. 
Bundy, M. D., of Boston. The secretary and treas- 
urer, Messrs. Goodrich and Travis, were re-elected. 
The subject which President Field announced for 
the evening was The Sunday School in Foreign 
Mission Fields—Its Necessity, Methods, Success and 
Claims. Dr. J. L. Barton of the American Board 
was the speaker. 

jusetts 

SALEM.—Public meetings in the interest of no 
licence opened last Sunday ——Tabernacle. The 
Men’s Club was addressed on Tuesday evening by 
Rev. G. H. Gutterson. 

LOWELL.—Trinitarian. The new house of wor- 
ship was sufficiently near completion to be used for 
the first time Nov. 20, although pews have not yet 
been put in. The service was followed by a roll- 
call of the Sunday school at which 526 members re- 
sponded.— Swedish is the first to open the annual 
no license campaign. The service was participated 
in by the Swedish, Baptist and Methodist churches 
and the Norwegian Congregational. Addresses 
were made by the four pastors. Rev. A. P. Nelson 
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CHRISTMAS MEMENTOS 


Ga Beautiful Specimens. 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Have recently landed direct importations by 
Steamers ‘Christiania’ and the “Serbia” 
from Hamburg, the “‘Sachem”’ and the ‘‘ Pa- 
vonia’”’ from Liverpool, the “‘ English King’’ 
from Antwerp, and the “St. David” from 
Hong Kong, completing an attractive stock 
to choose from, comprising the newest shapes 
and decorations, selected by our foreign buy- 
ers the past season from the best Foreign and 
Domestic Potteries and Glass Houses. 

The following items, forming a part of their 
display, are assembled in attractive varieties 
in the several departm-nts, viz. :— 


Flower Vases— Plant Pots—Tea Sets. 

Football Pitchers—Football Plant Pots. 

Oatmeal Sets—Biscuit Jars—Salad Sets. 

Wedgwood Tobacco Jars—Loving Cups. 

Umbrella Stands —- Game Sets. 

Dessert Plates— Hock Glasses. 

Bon Bon Boxes—Dinner Sets— Punch 
Bowls -— Ferneries. 

Candlesticks —Fine Lamps—Ice Cream 
Sets—Soup Sets. 

Parian Busts of Celebrities—Fish Sets. 

Golf Scene Vases— Harvard Seal Vases. 

Chocolate Pots—Chocolate Sets—Plaques 
(Old Delft Scenes). 

Costly Paintings on Porcelain. 

Rich Cut Glass Pieces— Entree Sets. 

Oyster Plates— Historical Plates. 

Candelabra —Mettlach Beer Mugs. 


Purchasers selecting now can have deliver- 
ies at date required. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


China, Glass and Lamp Merchants 
(SEVEN FLOORS), 


20 FRANKLIN ST. 


N. B.—Bargain Tables, 25c., 50c., $1.00, 
also $2, $3, and $5, 


on which are values much below regular, to 
close out lines, mostly single pieces. Patrons 
will find these advantageous opportunities. 

In brief, a large and comprehensive exhibit 
of the best things in this line on this continent. 











Ipepestin invited. 









Blend most softly a 
play most effectively over 
a festive scene when thrown 
by waxen candles. 

The light that heightens 
beauty’s charm, that gives the 
finished touch tc the drawing 
room or vn room, is the 
mellow glow of 


ANQUE. 


WAX CANDLES 


Sold in all colors and shades 
to harmonize with any interior 
hangings or decorations. | 










Manufaetured by 


STANDARD OIL GO. 
For sale every where. 






Yd 


13 CHURCH ORGANS 


For sale at Bargains. 
Taken in Exchange. 
Prices, $350 to $2,000. 
Write for particulars. 


HOOK & HASTINGS CO , 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 





Main Office and Works at Kendal Green, Mass, 








Religious Notices 


Geligious afd ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, West Ellis St., 
Atlanta, Ga. If pastors will write, visitors to the city 
will receive a hearty welcome. Frank E. Jenkins, pastor. 

REV. HOWARD A. Bomezonp, formerly of Middle 
bore, just dismissed fro: e ‘ 
N. H., is ready to supp! Ny y pulpite as candidate or other- 
wie * address him at inchester, N. H. 

WHITMAN Casas. | oeeemenienens and gifts 
for Moi; Coll age uli be sent to the financial 
of to the Prost nia Dox, 2 Linden St, Worcester, Mass., 
ee erree ent, Rev. Stephen B. ed Penrose, Walla 








THE nent TRACT SOCIETY furnishes Christian 
workers with gospel literature in many forms and in 
many languages. Contributions —_ oreat ty ante for its 
vast a work among immigrants, in the arm 
ae: aan in the neglected re re — of tne South an 

eadquarters at 10 Eas St., New York. 


Loom Tag, treasurer. Gifts from R48 and easterp 
New En and should be sent to the Boston Gopository, 
54 Brom ne . -,; Boston. Rev. cosrge H. Cate, district 
secretary ; F. Cummings, agent. 

pesmacnch es SEAMEN’S vate il, 1885. No. 76 ree 
St., New York. wr pon pe , 1698 . Objec 
improve the moral and social seamen. ies 
tains chaplains and inissionaries ; romot temperance 
bomes an houses in lea ports at home 


and abroad; es libraries = outgo! vessels; 
ublishes the Satlor’s Magasine, Si rouge ny Fw re nd 


Contributions to sustai its work are souetes, 0 a8 
of sam: to be made 


remittances e are juested 
the main office of the socie at New York. 
JAM ~ ¥4 ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W.0 . STITT. Secretary. 


w.c. STURGES, 








Subscribers’ Wants 





Notices under this heading, not five lines (eight 
words to the neh cost subscribers fifty each insertion. 
Additional lines Mya pm yd 


Lib: bed Sale. Large theological, miscellane- 
ous and 5 tical library for sale very cheap. We sell 
books pene Write for 20 to John M. King, /'., 
206 Broadway, New York, N. Y 





An Intelligent Farmer, with a moderate ita!, 
and having a tend to p y trouble, may learn 
‘rtunity to lease a fruit farm in North Carolina 
in al ity recommended as beneficial for in- 
clined to consumption, by addressing P. O. Box 44, 
Pelham Manor, N.Y. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 


CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG-, 


GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 1S 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT-‘THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST) = - aM) od 
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is pastor at this church.——John Street. The presi- 
dent of the C. E. Society, Miss Grace Eaton, sailed 
last week for South America, where she is to engage 
in missionary service under the auspices of the 
gouth American Evangelieal Mission, an English 
and Canadian society.— Pawtucket. Rev. W. D. 
Leland has been confined to his home for three 
Sundays with an attack of the grip. 

SANDWICH.—Rev..W. H. .Woodwell has termi- 
nated a pastorate of nearly 10 years and will spend 
the winter in Washington, D.C. The farewell serv- 
ices were well attended, thus attesting the good 
work of the retiring pastor during this time. Many 
other testimonials of his helpfulness have been 
offered, including resolutions ot assurance of affec- 
tion and good wishes. About 40 persons have joined 
te cnureb. 

HoLp®Nn.—On Thanksgiving Day, as an innova- 
tion upon the usual ill-attended before-dinner serv- 
ice, a union vesper concert of praise was held at 
5p. M., using The Congregationalist service, with 
additional choir music. The success, notwithstand- 
ing the rain, indicated an agreeable change and 
marked success, Rev. T. E. Babb is pastor. 


THREE RIVERS.—Union. The resignation brings 
to an end the pastorate of Rev. G. 8. Butler. Dur- 
ing his six years and a half pastorate 185 members 
have united with the church, 135 on confession. 
Of the whole number received seven different na- 
tionalities were represented. Of the 51 French- 
Canadians 38 had been Roman Catholics. During 
the pastorate a new parsonage has been built, cost. 
ing over $3,000, the church building has been 
improved and electric lights added. Mr. Butler 
bas been interested in temperance and no license 
movements. It is with great regret that the church 
accepts the resignation tendered on account of 
continued ill health. Mrs. Butler, who is also in 
failing health, has been equally faithful and will be 
greatly missed. They return to their former home 
in Union, N. H. Rev. Charles Olmstead of Cam- 
bridge becomes pastor. 


Maine 

UNION.—The congregations at Sunday worship 
have been on the increase of late. It was espe- 
cially noticeable on a recent Sunday when the pas- 
tor, Rev. H. M. Perkins, preached on Free Will 
Offerings. Enthusiasm was aroused on the subject 
of church improvements, and plans are forming to 
carry them out, one idea being the erection of a 
tower. A good will offering box has been placed in 
the church, where the public may contribute. The 
women propose to hold a fair and special Christ- 
mas exercises. 

ROCKLAND.—The parishioners of Rev. ©. A. 
Moore, who is still very ill at his brother’s in Ando- 
ver, made up @ Thanksgiving purse of $100 and 
forwarded it to him with good wishr s. 

ELLSWORTH.—Reyv. D. L. Yale withdraws from 
work here after Christmas. He intends to study 
and take a trip abroad b: fore another charge. 


New Hampshire 


KEENE.—Second. Rev. Archibald McCord, the 
pastor, was one of the promoters of an unusually 
successful peace jubilee, Nov. 28, at City Hall. 
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Able speakers addressed the meeting. The hall 
was filled, over 1,000 persons being present. Cheers 
were given for the volunteers. The platform was 
decorated elaborately and the audience sang sev- 
eral national hymns, with orchestral accompani- 
ment.— First. Rev. W.G. Poor has just completed 
a series of especially well-thought-out discourses 
on the Twenty-Third Psalm. The subjects were: 
Manhood’s Threshold Quarried, Laid and Crossed. 


Vermont 


CaBnot.—The extensive repairs recently com- 
pleted have greatly altered the interior of the meet- 
ing house. Besides the new stained glass windows 
in the vestibule eight memorial windows and a cir- 
cular C. E. window have been placed in the audience- 
room, and cathedral glass in light tints has been 
placed tn the vestry. The audience-room now has 
a steel ceiling beautifully decorated in soft tints. 
The new circular pews are of oak and the window 
casings and wainscoting are finished in natural 
woods. The pulpit set is black walnut. The church 
is heated by a new furnace. The repairs cost over 
$2,000, but no debt is incurred. An enjoyable ded. 
ication service was held Nov. 29, Dr. Jackson of 
Barre preaching the sermon. The pastor is Rev. 
H. L. Hartwell. 


How Women 
Can Make 
Money 


A good income is 
assured to the woman 
who will act as our 
agent in her own and 
adjoining towns, and 
push our business 
with energy and intel- 
ligence. Our instruc- 
tions, if followed out, 
will make it easy to 
make from $10.00 to 
$25.00 weekly. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE.—Beneficent. The usual observance 
of Thanksgiving Day by a union service of several 
churches was held, with Rev. E. T. Root of Elmwood 
Temple as the preacher. In spite of the stormy 
morning a good congregation was in attendance. 
On the Sunday evening previous a harvest service 
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HRISTMAS 


comes but once a year; you can afford to do 
fe something handsome that often. 

, This leads us to suggest that you present 
your wife, your mother or yourself with one of 
our handsome 


TURKISH, INDIAN 
or PERSIAN RUGS, 


or if you are patriotic and want something of Yankee make 
See Our American-Made Saxony Rugs. 


Made up in true Oriental Patterns. They make beautiful gifts 
and their daily use is a pleasant daily reminder of the giver. 


Joel Goldthwait & Company, 


169 WASHINGTON ST., near Cornhill and Adams Sq. Subway Station, BOSTON. 




















THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
fhe Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Per YEARIN ADVANCE, $3; 2 YEARS, $5; 5 YBARS, $10. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
Iv PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
OnE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 





DVERTISING —25 rr .sete Mune each in- 
READ < 











IVERS & POND 


Holiday Proposition. 


To enable purchasers from all parts of New England to visit one of the largest 
and finest piano stores in the United States, if not in the world, 


We Offer to Pay all Railway Fares 


from the customers’ homes to Boston and return if they purchase a piano from our 
establishment. This offer holds good till the ist of January, 1899. Our display of 
pianos in anticipation of the holiday season will be the most complete we have ever 
made. Our new styles of grand and upright pianos for 1899 are now on exhibition. 
New upright pianos—not of the Ivers & Pond make—as low as $200 and upwards; 
the best in the world for that price. We have bargains in slightly-used Ivers & Pond 
pianos that have been rented alittle, but are for all practical purposes as good as new. 

Our Rental Purchase System is the fairest and easiest for those who do not wish 
to pay cash. By this plan you can rent one of our pianos and we will allow all 
money paid to be applied towards the final purchase. As one of the largest manu- 
facturers and retailers of high-grade pianos in the world, we know that we can save 
you money. It is impossible for any other house in the United States to offer 
greater advantages than we can. 

If you cannot come to Boston, write us and we can make all arrangements by 
mail so that you can buy a piano as safely and easily as if you visited our store. 





IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 110 Boyiston St., Boston. 
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Delegates to the International 
Council 


We give herewith a list of delegates thus 
Of the eighty-two members 
forty were named by the National Council 
and the remainder by the States which hold 
It re- 
mains for other States and for the provisional 
committee to fill the delegation to the number 


far chosen. 
their annual meetings in the autumn. 


of 200. 


Ackerman, Rev. Arthur W., Portland, Ore. 
Angell, Pres. James B., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Bailey, Rev. Amos J., Seattle, Wn. 
Baldwin, Simeon E., New Haven, Ct. 
Bell, David C., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Blanchard, Rev. Addison, Denver, Col. 
Blatchford, Eliphalet W., Chicago, Il. 
Bradford, Rev. Amory H., Montclair, N. J. 
Brand, “ James, Oberlin, O. 
Brewer, Judge David J., Washington, D. C. 
Bross, Rev. Harmon, Lincoln, Neb. 
Brown, “* Amiasa A., Hot Springs, S. D. 

~ “Charles R., Oakland, Cal. 
Buckham, Rev. Pres. Matthew H., Burlington, Vt. 
Burnham, “* Michael, St. Louis, Mo. 

8, * William H., Fremont, Neb. 

Came, Samuel M., Alfred, Me. 
Capen, Samuel B., Boston, Mass. 
Champlin, Rev. Oliver P., Oberon, N. D. 
Clark, “ Francis E., Auburndale, Mass. 

. “ William D., Billings, Mont. 
Coffin, O. Vincent, Middletown, Ct. 
Cooper, Rev. James W., New Britain, Ct. 
Crawford, Rev. William, Sparta, Wis. 
Davis, * “a H., Newton, Mass. 
De Peu, “ John, ny Ct. 
Dingley. Nelson, Lewiston, Me. 
Doane, Rev. John, Lincoln, Neb. 
Dodge, Nathan P., Council Bluffs, Io. 
Dunning, Rev. Albert E., Boston. Mass. 
Eaton, * Pres. James F., Beloit, Wis. 
Eggert, Mrs. F., Portland, Ore. 
Gladden, Rev. Washington, Columbus, O. 
Gordon, “ George A., Boston, Mass. 
Griffis, ‘* William E., Ithaca, N. ¥ 
Hall, “  Geerge E., Dover, N. H. 
Hart, Prin. A. C., Franklin, Neb. 
Hawkes, Rev. Winfield S., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Hayes, “Francis L., Manitou, Col. 
Hazard, Rowland G., Peacedale, R. I. 
Hazen, Rev. Azel W., Middletown, Ct. 

- “ Henry A., Auburndale, Mas;. 
Holway, Oscar, Augusta, Me. 
Hopkins, Rev. Henry, Kansas City, Mo. 





James, “ Henry P., Colfax, Wn. 
Knodell, James R., Oakiand, Val. 
Lewis, “ George, 5. Berwick, Me. 


Little. * Arthur, Dorchester, Mass. 

Loomis, Dwight, Hartford, Ct. 

McClelland, Rey. Pres. Thomas, Forest Grove, Ore. 
McCully, Rev. Charles G., Calais, Me. 

McLean, “ Pres. John K., Oakland, Cal. 


Meredith, * Robert R., brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mills, ** Charles 8., Cleveland, O. 
Miner, * Henry A., Madison, Wis. 
Moore, * William H., Hartford, Ct. 
Moxom, ‘ Philip 8., Springfield, Mass. 
Munger, “ Theodore T., New Haven, Ct. 
Noble * Frederick A., Chicago, Lil. 


Northrop, Pres. Cyrus, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Parker, Rev. Edwin P., Hartford, Ct. 
Perry, John E., Southport, Ct. 
Pratt, Rev. Llewellyn, Norwich, Ct. 

land, Rev. Fountain G., Wilmington, N. C. 
Richards, * Charles H., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richardson, Rev. Cyrus, Nashua, N. H. 
Robinson, Henry C., Hartford, Ct. 
Slocum, Rev. Pres. William F., Colorado Springs, Col. 
Smith, Elisha D., Menasha, Wis. 

* Lyndon A., Montivideo, Minn. 
Stevens, Rev. Prof. George B.. New Haven, Ct. 





Stimson, Henry A., New York, N. Y. 

Storrs, “Richard 8., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Strong, “ Pres. James W., Northfield, Minn. 
“s * Sydney, Oak Park, Ill. 

Taintor, “ Jesse F., Rochester, Minn. 

Tucker, 


“ Pres, William J., Hanover, N. H. 
Warner, Lucien C., New York, N. Y. 
Whitcomb, G. Henry, Worcester, Mass. 
Whitehead, John M., Janesville, Wis. 

Woodworth, Edward B., Concord, N. H. 








Marriages 





The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





ABBOTT—CLAFLIN—In Medway, Nov. 15, by Rev. R. 
K. Harlow, A. Frank Abbott of Medway and Frances 
E. Claflia of Marlboro. e 

COOK—PETTEE—In Sharon, Nov. 24, by Rev. A. J. 
Dyer, assisted by Rev. G. ¥F. Stanton, Rev. Silas P. 
Cook of Lee and Adeline F. Pettee, daughter of Dea- 
con D. Webster Pettee, of Sharon. 

CREIGHTON—LOCKERBY—In Boston, Nov. 24, by 
Rev. C Younkin, Eben Creighton and Isabella A. 
Lockerby. No cards. 

HAGAR—WELLS—In Kingston, R. I., Nov. 30, by Rev. 
A. L. Clark, Albert F. Hagar ot New York and ma 
P., daughter of the late Amos P. Wells. 

MURRAY—SAVAGE-—In Medway, Nov. 19, Alexander 
R. Murray of Pictou, N. 8., and Ella B. Savage of 
Medway. 

PEASE—RICKER—In Faribault, Minn.,” Nov. 22, b’ 
Rev. George S. Ricker, Mr. Geor, e Pease, cashier 
Citizens’ National Kank, and Annie Bernice, eldest 
daughter of the officiating clergyman. 

STACKPOLE- GRIFFIN—In Medway, Nov. 16, Frank 
A. Stackpole and Lillias B. Griffin, both of Medway. 


Deaths 








The c e Sor notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight 7 to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. ; 





AMSDEN-—In N. Chichester, N. H., Nov. 26, Rev. 8. H. 
Amoten, formerly pastor of the chureh in Gilmanton, 


BEARDSLEY—In Bridgeport, Ct., Nov. 26, Rev. Bron- 
son B. Beardsley, aged 81 yrs., 2 mos., 18 dys. 
raiee- In Prescott, Oct. 27, of heart d R 
ige, aged 73728. @ mes. For years a f. l and ac- 
tive ber of the church, loyal to Christian principles 
and devoutly sincere in his service to his fellowmen, 
he lived the Christianity he professed. 
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STRONG—In Waukegan, I)., Nov. 29, Rev. John M. 
Strong, a brother t President Strong of Carleton 
College, aged 64 yrs. 


CAROLINE E. PEASLEE 

The death of Miss Caroline E. Peaslee occurred at her 
home in Kingston, N. H., Wednesday, Nov. 16. The 
funeral services were conducted by her former pastor, 
Rev. W. F. Warren, in a simple and see manner. 

Miss Peaslee by her constant kindness, uniform Chris- 
tian courtesy and patience in suffering did much to 
commend the religion of Jesus which since an early age 
she had professed. She took a deep interest in m 
sions, and for the last few years had been president of 
the Woman’s Missionary Society, from which she will 
be sorely missed. The church of which she has been a 
member so “eg J years has Jost a consistent and de- 
voted worker. er sympathies and her charities were 
always freely given to those who were in need. 

Her faith was steadfast and her death peaceful. 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant: enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” 


MRS. A. H. PERRY 
Died, Nov. 20, at De Funiak Springs, Fla., at the home 
of her sister, Mrs. T. L. Miller, in her eighty-fourth 
year, Mrs. Almira Hodges Perry, a native of Rutland 
County, Vt., and the widow of Rev. David Perry, who 
was for many years a Congregational pastor in New 
England. 
rs. Perry was a faithful and consistent Christian 
through all the long years of her life, and wherever she 
was known her memory will be associated with all that 
is good and right. Her end was peaceful as her life had 
been. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 11-17. The Habit of Private De- 
votions. Ps. 55: 16-18; Dan. 6: 4-14; Acts 
10: 1-18. 

Spirit of our time largely hostile to it. Pressure 
of cares hinder it. Its vital importance to spiritual 


growth. Its blessedness. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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Ordinary Policies 


Industrial Policies 


Premiums Payable Yearly, Half-Yearly, 
Quarterly or Weekly. 


PROVIDE FOR 
Cash Dividends 
Cash Surrender Values 
Paid-Up Insurance 
Additional Benefits 
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Financial 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


CAPITAL, - + + = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - + = 82,500,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 


DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, FRANCE AND GERMANY BOUGHT 
AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE, 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 








George 8. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 


Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 

R. Somers Hayes, Frederiek W. Vanderbiit, 
Harry Payne Whitney. 


G. G. Haven, 


LONDON BRANCH. 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 

Buys and sells exc e on the principal cities of 
the world, collects dividends and coupons without 
change, issues travelers’ and commercial letters of 
credit, receives and e 4 interest on deposits sub- 
ject to check at sight or on notice, lends money on 
collaterals, deals in American and other investment 
securities, and offers its services as correspondent 
and financial agent to corporations, bankers and 
merchants. 





Bankers. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited. 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 


ENGLAND. 
PARR’S BANK, Limited. 





Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
¥ a. eo sé¢. 





ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, CHAIRMAN, 
DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 


7% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Impreved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list-of feferences 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
808 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES. 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I am specially prepared to pay liberally for al 
Western Mortgage Investments. No fees nor com- 
missions. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exch Building, Boston. Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 




















MARVELOUS SUCCESS—OVER 300,000 SOLD. 


The most room 


PAT. DEC. 30. ’90 
TOPHAM’S Dep. F., 1231 Penn. Ave., W., Washington, D.C. 


PARAGON PATENT FOLDING COIN PURSE 


Holds its Popularity as it holds money 
and least buiky purse made. Ask i 
ices, 





dealer for it, or I will send you sample at following p 
postpaid : Calf. Seal. 
No. 011 holds $6.00 in silver.... $.25 " 
Mo EB. OO 8 sect: 6887 ‘ 
“13x “ 10.00 Booed RE GO 4.488 
Sole Manufacturer, : ze 50,90. 
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was held at which the de:orations were such as 
could be distributed afterwards to needy house- 


holds. 
Connecticut 

NEW HAVEN.—United. At the Men’s Club serv- 
ice, last Sunday evening, Rev. J. H. Twichell of 
Hartford lectured on Benjamtn Franklin. — How- 
ard Avenue. Dr. Mutch is preaching a series of 
Sunday evening sermons on The Pilgrim Movement 
and the Beginnings of Congregationalism, designed 
mainly for the instruction of the youth. 

COLEBROOK.—A permanent fund of $2,000 has 
deen established largely through the efforts of Miss 
Sarah Carrington, the income to be devoted to the 
support of the church. A thanksgiving dinner cele- 
brating the completion of the fund was held recently. 

NEW BRITAIN.—South’s annual receipts were 
about $6,000, with a number of pledges unpaid, 
but it is expected that before the annual meeting 
all debts will be paid. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

NEW YORK.—Bedford Park meeting house was 
entered on a recent night and the communion serv- 
ice was stolen, with the exception of one tankard. 
The thieves entered through a window. The serv- 
ice was presented in 1892 by the conductors and 
train men of the New York Central Railroad. Now 
that the little church is in the middle of a vigorous 
effort to pay its debt the loss is peculiarly severe. 

Utica.—Plymouth. <A council ordained Mr. 
W.N. Tweedy as pastor Nov. 30. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Lyman Abbott. From the smallest 
beginnings this church bas grown to a commanding 
position in its section. 

In Richford a committee is compiling a history of 
the chureh, . - % 
THE SOUTH 
Georgia 

ATLANTA.—First. Thanksgiving was observed 
with a sermon on a national theme by the pastor, 
Rev. H. H. Proctor, after which the women served 
dinner in the basement.——Central. Rev. F. 8. 
Jenkins is putting new life into the work. Blakes- 
lee’s lesson system adds new zest to study of the Bi- 
bie. Thanksgiving was observed with an address by 
ex-Governor Northern. The altar was elaborately 
decorated with Georgia products. 


THE INTERIOR 
(For Chicago news see page 839.) 
Indiana 

KoKoMo.—Rev. C. W. Choate, who assumes the | 
pastorate of the church, is a graduate of Antioch 
College and was ordained in the “Christian’’ fel- 
lowship. His last pastorate was in Dayton, O. He 

is in the prime of life and a preacher of ability. 


llichigan 

DETROIT.—Brewster. Rev. E. C. Oakley of Romeo 
takes charge here as indefinite supply.—— Mt Hops. 
A Boys’ Club is a recent organization that is prom- 
ising usefulness, Games, magazines, lectures and 
“round table” talks fill a pleasant hour and a half 
each week. 

Owosso.—At the request of the city pastors a 
special service was held, at which the many friends 
of Rey. J. C. Cromer expressed a Godspeed and 
feelings of friendship on his leaving the city. 


Wisconsin 
APPLETON.—First. Rev. Dr. John Faville has 


announced his resignation as pastor, to accept the 
astorate of the First Church, Peoria, Ill, the res- 


Continued on page 758. 








AN ATTRACTIVE CALENDAR.—Among the at- 
tractive calendars for 1899 are English tile calen- 
dars produced by Wedgwood of Staffordshire for 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, adding to their series 
of historical calendars. This year it has for its his- 
torieal side the old elm at Cambridge, under which 
Washington first took command of the American 
forces. Their previous subjects have been: The 
Old North Church, the Old South, Faneuil Hall, the 
Lamb Tavern, the Adams Houses (Quincy), King’s 
Chapel, the Old State House, Federal Street Theater, 
Mt. Vernon, Independence Hall, Map of Boston, 
1768, Boston Common, 1836, etc. They have also 
a pastehoard calendar showing the east facade of 
t1e State House fronting Bowdoin Street. 
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Messages and Papers of 


THE PRESIDENTS 


A History ot the 





Written by Our Presidents 
Edited by the 
Hon. JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 
Under the Direction of Congress. 
To the American Citizen—The Father 
of the Future and Greater American: 


In this Holiday season, when the whole 
nation is rejoicing over the outcome of the 
recent stirring events of our history, and congratulating itself on the final settlement in accordance 


with the American idea, it is well to think of the citizen that is to be, as well of him who is. Your 





boy should have a holiday gift to remind him for all time to come of what the American citizen of 
1898 is, and what will be expected of the greater American citizen that is to be 

The great questions which confront us today are simple in comparison with those which will 
come up for solution, and the precedents of our past history are the guide posts for the future. 

The greater American citizen must know more about American Statesmanship, American 
Genius, American Progress, American Institutions, and the inner workings of our American 
Government, past, present and future. . 

The Messages and Papers of the Presidents are the original sources for this education, and 
in these utterances are crystallized the wisdom and ‘experience of our forefathers in history, and 
** History always repeats itself.’’ ; 

Congress had this in mind in authorizing the publication of this great work, and in appropri- 
ating the necessary amount to defray the initial expenses. 

The Hon. AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD, formerly Librarian of Congress, has accepted the posi 
tion of General Secretary of the Committee appointed to distribute the work. Ifa private publisher 
were to undertake to publish it, even if he could gain access to the Government records, it would cost 
not less than a million dollars to produce, and he could not afford to sell it for less than Ten Dol- 
lars per volume. The Committee on Distribution has, however, undertaken to distribute the work at 
a trifle over the cost of manufacture and distribution. If it is necessary to increase the price to 
meet expenses, it will be done later, but not on applications received during month of December. 

A postal card request for full iculars, addressed as below, will bring ample descriptive matter, full instructions for 
making applications, and several of the magnificent engravings contained in the work, suitable for framing, absolutely free. 

‘On ah requests accompanied by a deposit of ONE DOLLAR a set of the books will be laid aside and reserved pending 
further investigation, and if you decide within ten days not to make a regular application for the work, the amouat will be 
refunded. All requests for further information will receive prompt attention, in regular order, if addressed to 


AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD, Gen’! Secretary, ™™ ‘tes ou Distrivation, Dept. J. 
OR eed GP IP a 
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HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine, Proprietors, W. EDWARD & SOR, 
ueen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
i. Feugera & Co., 30 North illiam St., N. ¥. 
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ignation to take effect at the end of the year. This 
action was a grievous surprise to the church, which 
he has served for 18 years. The utmost harmony 
has existed, and the period has been one of notable 
prosperity. During this time 530 new members 
have been received. No communion has passed 
without additions. 

MADISON.—A conference of pastors and laymen 
from different parts of the State was held Dec. 1 in 
the interests of the proposed effort of the State to 
assume self-support April 1, 1899. The attend- 
ance was large and a deep enthusiasm was mani- 
fested. It is confidently hoped that the C. H. M.8 
will soon be freed from the burden of northern 
Wisconsin missionary enterprise. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 


St. Louis.—Union thanksgiving services were 
held at Pilgrim Church, Rev. C. H. Patton preach- 
ing. Reber Place met with Compton Hill at the 
latter edifice, and listened to Rev. Firth Stringer. 
Hyde Park united with neighboring churches of 
other denominations. Memorial held a Thanks- 
giving and thank-offering social in the evening, 
aided by the women of Forest Park University. 
An address was made by Dr. W. M. Jones of Hyde 
Park.——At the Ministers’ Meeting Rev. Firth 
Stringer read a paper on Jesus Christ Supreme as 
Mediator. Superintendents Fisher of the Scandi- 
navian and Schauffler of the Slavic work made brief 
addresses.——Hope. Rev. A. L. Shear has begun 
work. The church gave him a public reception on 
his arrival. 

lowe 

ANKENY, but 10 months old, has a resident mem- 
bership of over 60. A new brick house of worship, 
seating 250 people and costing $3,500, was dedi- 
cated Nov. 27. In the morning Secretary Dougla«s 
preached and assisted in the raising of the $1,335 
needed to pay last bills. At this service $1(0 fora 
bell was also raised. In the evening Dr. A. L. 
Frisbie preached the dedicatory sermon. Rev. 
Joseph Steele, the pastor, has been a leader in the 
organization of the church and in the building en- 
terprise. He is also pastor at Berwick. 

Minnesota 

AKELY.—In this new town a Sunday school was 
planted last spring, and Nov. 27 a church of 12 
members was organized by Supt. E. H. Stickney. 
It includes four different denominations and repre- 
sents the Christian elements in the town. Allenter 
heartily into the Congregational fellowship. A 
large saw mill is being erected, which will employ 
250 men, and there is promise of rapid growth. 
The sale of liquor is forever prohibited in the town. 
The chureh is yoked with Park Rapids, 18 miles 
distant, where Rev. H. A. Cotton is preaching at 
present. 

WABASHA.— First, Rev. R. L. Breed, pastor, sends 
forth the initial issue of a monthly called the Con- 
gregational Messenger. It is published in the inter- 
est, not only of the various departments of the 
church, each of which is to have a representative 
on the editorial staff, but of all that makes for the 
progress of the kingdom. The November number 
contains, besides editorials and announcements, a 
plea for an organization of associated charities to 
represent all the churches and the common council. 

NEW RICHLAND dedicated its new parsonage, 
Nov. 22, in a beautiful service led by one of the 
deacons. The people came laden with good things. 
Rev. F. H. Oehler is pastor. 

Kansas 

PARSONS observed its quarter-centennial Nov. 16. 
Interesting features were addresses on the various 
departments, historical papers and a banquet with 
music. Since Rev. J. W. Bishop became pastor, 
three and a half years ago,63 members have been 
added. 


Kansas City.—First. The Congregationalists of 
both Kansas Cities met here Nov. 16 and listened 
to addresses from Pres, G. M. Herrick, Dr. Henry 
Hopkins and Rev. E. L. Howard. 

Nebraska 

The enterprising and public-spirited State paper, 
the Nebraska News, Rev. H. A. French, editor, un- 
dertook to present in its September issue a report 
from every Congregational church in the State, hav- 
ing previously solicited them by sending out a large 
number of postals. Finding that no responses 
came from the 23 German-speaking churches in 

the State, the News proceeded to stir up the Eng- 
lish churches, with a view to closer acquaintance 
and more cordial relations with their Teutonic 


brethren. As one result of this wholesome agit 
tion, we presume, the seein pared to | 
following hospitable we trust will 


meet with a hearty response: 








“THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Resolved, That we express our deep interest in 
those of our churches in which languages other 
than the English are used, that we fraternally and 
cordially urge their attendance at the meetings of 
the general association, suggesting at the same 
time to the business committee that they have spe- 
cial recognition on the program, and that we recom 
mend that our English-speaking churches and min- 


Continued on page 863. 
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About half the jiamp-chim- 
neys in use are Macbeth’s. 

All the trouble comes of 
the other half. 

But go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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The Singer No. 27. 





Sold on Instalments. 


DOUBLE LOCK-STITCH. 
VIBRATING SHUTTLE. 
This sewing-machine is specially adapted for Fame 
ily Sewing, and more generally used throughout 
the world than all other machines combined. The 
self-threading vibrating shuttle is the perfection 
of simplicity ; its movement being shorter than 
in any other similar machine, less effort is re- 
quired for its operation. 
Every genuine machine carries the trade-mark. 
You can try one Free. ( Old machines taken in exchange. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





1899 Calendar. 


A handsome 1899 Calendar, in colors, is being issued 
by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. This calendar 
has thirteen printings and is made by the patent transparency 


process, producing a beautiful 
hung in the light. 


color effect, especially when 


Design embraces a government mail pouch suspended 
from a mail crane, finished with a pleasing color sketch at 


bottom of hanger. 


Size of calendar, 14x 20 inches. 


Sent to any address on receipt of eight cents in postage. 
Ready for distribution December 15th. To insure getting a 


copy send in your order now to 





A. J. SMITH, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Cleveland, O. 








Europe i: Orient 


H. GAZE & SONS, 54th Year 


A series of attractive and comprehensive tours under 
pe! 3 ay arranged to leave New York during 
ov., Dec. and Feb, visiting Gibraltar, 
Southern icon ss e 9 Rivigra), Switzerland, Paris 


London, etc. Also I Eeypt the Nile, Palestine, 
Greece, etc. All Pome 8 up, according to tour. 
Programs and particulars sent free. 


W. H. EAVES, Agt. H. Caze & Sons 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


™ ‘ BERMUDA. 


THE WINTER 
48 HOURS by Elegant Steamships weekly. 





Go TO 


“sr } WEST INDIES, 


INCLUDING PORTO RICO. 

30 days’ tiip, twenty days in the tropics. 
8.8. Pretoria 3300 tons, S. 8. Madiana 3080 tons. 
For further particalars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Agents, Quebec S. 8. Co., L’t’d., 39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOMAS COOK & SON, Agency, 
or to A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston Jan. 12 and Feb. 
for Two Grand Tours through the Southern States, 


MEXICO a0 
CALIFORNIA 


as Special Pullman Vestibuled Trains ¢ Esevoping 
ining, and Composite Library-Observation C: 
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San ——, Ln Monterey, Sap 
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me Train until August, or with any one 
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isters cultivate — with them so far as is 
practicable. 

Ouive.—A G?rman church of 20 members was 
recognized by council Dec. 1 in this country neigh- 
porhood, 10 miles from Wolbach on the Burlington 
Road. The tame council ordained and installed 
Mr. Wm. F. Essig over the church, Supt. M. E. 
Eversz preaching the sermon. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Oregon 

PORTLAND.— First has, divided its field into dis- 
tricts, in each of which a neighborhood social is 
held at the house of a member. all the other mem- 
bers in that district being invited, with their neigh- 
bors of Congregational proclivities. The object of 
these is the fuller acquaintance of the pastor and 
his wife with members and its: extension among 
outsiders. Three of these socials were planned for 
each week in November. Rev. A. W. Ackerman 
has recently preached on Little Lives, Great Lives, 
The Largest Life. 

Hoop RIvER is mindful of the principle of com- 
ty in its social life. An annual bazar is held by 
the various churches in town in succession. This 
year it is the turn of Riverside. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 


Calls 


late of Surry, N. H., to Acworth. 

of First and Kenwood 
Sek oh Chs., Chicago, pts the pr y of Oberlin 
ole: 


BASCOM, Geo. 8., recently of: Hankinson, N. D., to 


Or 
BROWN, J. waeneer, lately of Needlec, Cal., to Los 
Alamitos. Ace rae 

CAMP, Edward Worthington, Mass., to Whitman. 


DECKER, Henry A., Athens and Leonidas, Mich., to 


Constantine. 
DUNNELS, A. Fred., Central Ch., Bath, Me., to Need- 


ham 
EMERSON, Stephen G., Perris, Cal., to Lake Ave. Ch., 
Pasaden 


ee OLEY. Albert L., Kidder, Mo., to Plain Ch., 
inn. G , 0. 4 epts, to begin Jan. 
Biddetora. Me., to The Forks and 
Carritunk.’ 


cepts 
LANGFOR ao conn C., Coventry, Vt., to New Lebanon, 


o We cepts. 
OEHLER, Fred H., to remain another year at New Rich- 
land, Minn. Acc opts 
a MOND, Geo. Easthampton, Mass., to Somers- 


ROGERS, Enoch E., to remain another year at Lamber- 
ton, Minn. Accepts 
SALTER, Ernest J. B., Grand River Ch., Middle River, 
uasqueton ‘Accepts 
THOMAS, Owen, Hiteman, Io., to Gomer Ch., Wales 
ts. 


P.O. Ace cep 
WRIGHT, Geo. F. (not Wm.), to Congregational and 
Beret ‘churches, New Port! jand, Me., and to Union 
North New Portland. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ESSIG, Wm. F., Chicago Sem., o. and i. German Ch., 
; Dec. 1. rmon, Dr. M. E. Eversz; + ig 
. "Messrs. wm. Booth, Gottlieb Essi g, G. L. 


RASER, *iSevia, Jr., i. Rowley, Mass., Nov. 30. Ser- 
“mon, Be E. H. Byin ton; 0 ther : mn Dee seats. 


. A. Pogue, Jos. ball, pitant 
Mills, G. W. Uhristie, C. 8. atten . ¢ Tu s B 
Cooper and Dr, J. D. Kingsbury. 

JOHNSON, W.N., o. 2 Hill, N. D., Nov. 14. Ser- 
mon, Supt. J. L. Mai other pa rts, Rev. Messrs. 
H,. E. Compton, C. - Pipe and O. W. Roberts. 

aR enry H., o. and i. Plymouth Ch., Utica, 
Bs Bes Nov. 30. sane Dr. Lyman Abbott; other 

rts, Rev. Messrs. L. Grant, Edward Evans, Drs. 
..N. Packard, Edward Taylor, W. E. Park, 

WALKER, Irwin Q., 0. First Ch., Bevier, Mo., Nov. 29. 

Gormon Rev. J. Eldred; other r parts, Rev. Messrs. 
K. Wray, W. E. Todd and W. L. batheriand 


Resignations 
CLARK, Geo. L., Farmington, Ct. 
TTON, Harry A., Dodge Center and Claremont, Minn. 
HILLS, Wm 8., Alma and Naponee, Neb 
ST te Sydney C., Long Beach, Ual:, to take effect 


en. 
Samuel A., Richmond, Mich. 
MILLS, , Shae, P., Nort h Ch., Rewburyport, Mass., after 


mr ronia Terrace Ch., Redlands, > 
shOGR: Grange H :. 


Elisworth, Me., to take effect Dec. : 
Dismissions 
HANAFORD, Howard A., Winchester, N 
Stated Supplies 
TWOOD. iau® fas “ Troy, Vt., in connection with 
A Weetheld, un 


rit TEL, H. ‘By Onto, at Aitken Minn., temporarily. 
IN Yokn Chamberiain, 8.D., at’ Oacoma every 


we coe ntil - 
en, John T., recently of Portland, N. D., at 
VAUGHAN, Lewis, Fargo, N. D., at Glyndon, Minn., 
during a4 do ‘ new 
Charches Organized 


AKKLY, Minn., 27 Nov., 28 members. 
KANSAB CITY, Mo., Ave., rec. 1 Dec. 
OLIVE, Neb., Germem ree 20 members. 


ANDERSON, Wm. S., 
BARROWS, ‘John H., former! 





Bowl- 





.H., Nov. 16. 
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THE VALUE oF 81zE.—It is an old maxim of 
trade that great advantages accrue to the custom- 
ers of a large house which are not enjoyed by the 
patrons of ‘a small house. A large volume of busi- 
ness means ordinarily lower prices, more extensive 
variety, better facilities for exhibition, etc. Per- 
haps there is no business in which this is more evi- 
dent than in the furniture trade. The customers 
of a large furniture store unquestionably secure 
ten per cent. more value and ten per cent. better 
value than do the customers of a small furniture 
store. This may be one reason for the great suc- 
cess which the Paine Furniture Company have ac- 
complished. 


IDEAL TouRS TO WASHINGTON.—The perennial 
attractions of Washington need no presentation. 
Always interesting, every American only awaits 
the most favorable opportunity to visit it. This 
opportunity is presented by the personally con- 
ducted tours of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
will leave Dec. 26, Jan. 23, Feb. 6, 27, March 13, 
27, April 3, 10 and 24. Rate, Boston, $23; New 
York, $17. The above rate includes a side trip to 
Mt. Vernon and all necessary expenses during the 
entire time absent, except meals on Fall River 
Line. At slight additional expense side trips may 
be made to Old Point Comfort. Itinerary of D. N. 
Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


Your danger now is from the overworked condi- 
tion of the liver and kidneys, which are unable to 
expel impurities from the blood. This causes rheu- 
matism. Hood's Sarsaparilla has been wonderfully 
successful in curing this disease. It neutralizes 
the acid in the blood and permanently cures the 
aches and pains which other medicines fail to re- 
lieve. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best winter medi- 
cine, because it purifies, enriches and vi'alizes the 
blood. It gives help just where help is needed. It 
tones the stomach, stimulates the liver and arouses 
and sustains the kidneys. It wards off pneumonia, 
fevers, bronchitis, colds, coughs and the grip. 
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Enameline 


is perfectly ODORLESS, 
and that is another reason 
why it is the Modern Stove 
Polish. You will not have 
to move out of the house 
until it “burns off,” if you 
use Enameline. “My stove 
Shines in the night,” a lady 
writes. Put up in paste, 
cake or liquid form. No 
other has so large a sale. 





J. L. PRESCOTT & €0., New York 




















Dr. 
of the National Association of Physicians and 
‘eons, will send prepaid to any ar ey in the 

tates or Canada, on recetns of #1, a month’s Home 
Treatment for Catarrh, afness, loner eee. 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and Hay Fever, together 


A $i INHALER FREE. 


If treatment is not satisfactory after 8 days wie 
return it and get your money back. Add: aress, 

SON, M. D., 18 Boylston Street, Boston. Refer- 
ence any Bank in 4 n. CURE Dei hen cn catarr in 
its worst form 12 Pi. Dr. Wilnen ‘cured me for 

F. W. SLAWSON, Em loyee Armstrong Transfer 
pany, Residence 934 Harrison Avenue, ton. 


Wilson, the great metic al and surgical Bar, 
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faut? Soak your bicycle 


lamps and chains in Pearline and hot water, 
Lamps will give more light; 
easier. Dirt’s to blame when they bother you 

—and Pearline is death on dirt. 

A little box or bottle of Pearline ought 
to be in every tool-bag. Takes little or no 
is the best thing in the world 
for mud or grease stains, 57 


Millions 


chains run 


ee 
NOt Pearline imitations 





The best Cod Liver ©.1 that fifty years 
of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s, 

It is not sold in 
bulk, but 

passes in 

a sealed 


; oval bottle di- 
rect from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer} 


adulteration is impossible. It is free 


from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 











Holiday Entertainments 


may be continued the year round with 
pleasure and profit with one of our 


MAGIC LANTERN OUTFITS 


in use by over 200 leading educational 
institutions. Send for bargain circular 


‘J B. COLT & CO., Dept. 85, 8 to 7 West 29th Street, New York. 





LARKIN SOAP. 


Ane PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
he Larkin ng ey: — in 
beautiful free & this publication. 


Tha Lar Soup ee sane” Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN The Congregationalist, 














Every Drop is Perfectly Pure. 

Every Drop Cleanses the Mouth. 
Every Drop Polishes the Teeth. 
Every Drop Hardens the Gums. 
Every Drop is Free from Grit. 
Every Drop is a Fragrant Breath. 
Every Drop is Delicious and Harmless, 





Popular price, 25 cents. Send 2-cent stamp for sample 
vial. E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 














REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 
. . . 83 FRANKLIN ST., BosTon. 


Stained Glass 
Church ana Ss * 
Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 






















GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE 
OF 16.600 FRANCS AT PARIS 












Possesses in the highest degree the entire 
r) active properties of Peruvian Bark. Indorsed (j 
f by the medical faculty as the best remedy for 
Fever and Ague, Malaria, Poorness of the 
Blood, General Debility and Wasting Dis- 
! eases; Increases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
| Nerves and builds up the entire system 


| Paris: 22 Rue Drouot — 
NewYork: E, Pougera & Co.,26-30N. William 8t. | 
————— = wae ——y 































The 

Berkshire 
Hills ik 
Sanatorium, 


rae soe" AT VCER 
TREATMENT 9 _ 
aes ae eS 3 ‘ 








Tumors, and all Forms *of Malignant and 
Benign Growths 


Without the use of the Knife 


Twe Lancest AND Best Equipreo Private InstiruTiOn im THE WorLo, 


We have never failed to effect a permanent eure where we have 
had a reasonable opportunity for treatment 

Please state your case as clearly as possible and our book with 
complete information will be mailed free Address, 


Drs, W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass, 


| I. Planning. 
TIMELY | 3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist | 4. somebody Is Wasting. 
Leaflets | 5. Renewal Ng Good Citi- 
8 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 
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The South End House and Its 
Broadening Work 


‘*No philanthropic enterprise in Boston is 
doing a larger work considering the capital in- 
vested than this South End House,” said Col. 
C. A. Hopkins in presenting last week his re- 
port as treasurer to the association support- 
ing the movement. It was theannual meeting 
and stanch friends of the institution from its 
start, like Dean Hodges, Robert Treat Paine, 
John Graham Brooks and Rev. S. C. Bushnell, 
had gathered in the pleasant parlors on Rol- 
lins Street to hear six or eight workers of both 
sexes tell in a delightfully frank and informal 
way what various departments of activity 
were accomplishing. One described the boys’ 
clubs, another the kindergarten, another the 
girls’ clubs, a fourth the fortnightly gathering 
of mothers, who at first seemed to this worker 
to be leading lives absolutely devoid of inter- 
est, but who, in the course of the two or three 
years of association with each other through 
the medium of the house, had waked up in 
| many particulars. Now, instead of maintain- 
| ing an icy and impenetrable reserve when they 
| come together, as they did when they were 
| convened at first, they talk as readily about 
the problems of their homes and their children 
| as do Back Bay women’ when they assemble in 
| their fashionable clubs. Mr. Woods, the head 
of the house, referred to the various points of 
affiliation between the work of the house and 
that of the churches and other institutions in 
the district. He dwelt upon the growing dis- 
position of the city to furnish greater privi- 
leges for the common people, as illustrated in 
recent opening of free public baths. In such 
undertakings the house has always had a lively 
interest and has had no insignificant part in 
helping to bring them about. 

Just at present the force of resident workers 
is somewhat smaller than usual, but with 
twenty-five outsiders, who devote more or less 
of their time to specific lines, the work goes 
on steadily and fruitfully. These outside 
workers include some of the most earnest and 
capable men and women of the city and the 
suburbs. The accomplished teacher of art in 
the Brookline schools, for instance, Miss Irene 
Weir, furnishes a part of the instruction at the 
| house. So also does Mr. A. J. George, the 
well-known teacher of English in the Newton 
High School. The numerous activities out- 
grew two years ago the Rollins Street house 
and an additional building on Harrison Ave- 
nue has since been put to constant and effect- 
iveuse. To further the ends of stability the 
association has just become incorporated and 
now that it has a legal standing it is expected 
that there will be bequests and gifts of con- 
siderable size. One such has already been re- 
ceived through a legacy of the late Charles T. 
Wilder. While, through transferred residence 
and other natural causes, some of the earlier 
friends of the settlement have dropped out of 
the ranks, the house has been fortunate in 
obtaining fresh strength for its governing 
board among the younger business and pro- 
fessional men of the city, like Mr. Clement S. 
Houghten, Mr. James A. Lowell and Mr. 
W. A. Dupee. 

In a few days a volume will be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. entitled the City Wil- 
derness and embodying the results of the in- 
vestigation and labor of present and past mem- 
bers of the house, covering a period of several 
years. The field of study is that section of 
the South End which the house is designed 
especially to serve and including a population 
of no less than forty thousand crowded into a 
comparatively small area—quite a city in it- 
self. This book will be a valuable contribu- 
tion to the discussion of vital social problems. 











For Nervous Exhaustion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. A. L. TURNER, Bloomsburg Sanitarium, 
Philadelphia, Pa., says: “As an adjunct to the re- 
cuperative powers of the nervous system I know of 
nothing equal to it.” 
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CATARRH OF THE STOMACH, 


A Pleasant, Simple, but Safe and Effectual 
Cure for it. 


Catarrh of the stomach has long been 
considered the next thing to incurable. 
The usual symptoms are a full or bloat- 
ing sensation atter eating, accompanied 
sometimes with sour or watery risings, a 
formation of gases, causing pressure on 
the heart and lungs, and difficult breath- 
ing ; headaches, fickle appetite, nervous- 
nes and a general played out, languid 

eeling. 

There is often a foul taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue and if the interior of the 
stomach could be seen it would show a 
slimy, inflamed condition. 

The cure for this common and obstinate 
trouble is found in a treatment which 
causes the food to be readily, thoroughly 
digested before it has time to ferment and 
irritate the delicate mucous surfaces of 
the stomach. To secure a prompt and 
healthy digestion is the one necessary 
thing to do and when normal digestion 
is secured the catarrhal condition will 
have disappeared. 

According to Dr. Harlandson the safest 
and best treatment is to use after each 
meal a tablet composed of Diastase, Asep- 
tic Pepsin, a little Nux, Golden Seal and 
fruit acids. These tablets can now be 
found at all drug stores under the name 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and not 
being a patent medicine can be used with 
perfect safety and assurance that health 
appetite and thorough digestion will fol- 
low their regular use after meals. 

Mr. N. J. Booher of 2710 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill., writes : “‘Catarrh is 
a local condition, resulting from a neg- 
lected cold in the head, whereby the lin- 
ing membrane of the nose becomes 
inflamed, and the poisonous discharge 
therefrom passing backward into the 
throat reaches the stomach, thus produc- 
ing catarrh of the stomach. Medical 
authorities prescribed for me for three 
years for catarrh of stomach without 
cure ; but today Iam the ry. see of men 
after using only one box of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets. I cannot find ie ge 
words to express my good feeling. I have 
found flesh, appetite and sound rest from 
their use. ” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest 
preparation as well as the simplest and 
most convenient remedy for any form of 
indigestion, catarrh of stomach, bilious- 
ness, sour stomach, heartburn and bloat- 
ing after meals. : 

end for a little book mailed free on 
stomach troubles, by addressing F. A. 
Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. The tablets 
can be found at all drug stores. 


ECZEMA 


FOR YEARS CURED 


TWO REMARKABLE CASES. 


I have been an intense sufferer from Eczema 
for five years. I tried medicines, four doc- 
tors, one a specialist in skin diseases, with no 
improvement, and me almost frantic 
with dreadful itching. ante | bot- 
tles of CUTICURA ype pent one box of 


CUTICURA SALVE, I was completely cured. 
GEO. A. LOWE, 907 Market St. Phil,, Pa. 
I had Eczema for seven years, and m > 
was ina bad state. Three inches of my bec 


was covered with a dry scab. The itehing was 
so bad I bene ed it would drive me mad. I 





E,and J was ly 
C. LONG, 325 Wilton Ave., Toronto, Can. 


Sreepy Cure Treatmext ror Tortverro, Drsria- 


Urine Homors, with Loss or Hatr.—Warm baths with 
Cuticura Soap, anointings with C 
mild doses of Curicura RESOLVENT. 


C2" Prope, Boston. How to Cure Reserne, malied fos 


UTICURA, and 
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The Business Outlook 


The jast month of the year has started off, 
so far as general trade is concerned, in a very 
creditable manner, and concludes.a twelve- 
month of the greatest mercantile activity in 
the history of the nation. It is to be doubted, 
in fact, if any year’s results will equal the one 
now drawing to a close in the volume of busi- 
ness. This comparison is not meant to include 
prices, for in some few instances these have 
left something to be desired. Perhaps as note- 
worthy a feature as any is the improvement in 
the cotton goods situation, both as to demand 
and values. Print cloths in Fall River are 
very strong, and were advanced another one- 
sixteenth of a cent last Friday. 

The export movement of grain and manufac- 
tures continues on a large scale. The pig iron 
situation is one of unusual strength, and steel 
prices are steady, with manufacturing plants 
very busy. The most unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of affairs is found in the woolen goods 
market. Here prices and demand are less 
than is desired, although this severe weather 
should help materially to clear off retailers’ 
stocks of heavy clothing. The storms have 
quite put a new face on the boot and shoe 
situation. Aides are firmerand leather is held 
with more confidence. The trade in rubber 
boots and shoes has been something enormous, 
and the Rubber Trust is said to be behind in 
deliveries. 

The total bank clearings for the eleven 
months aggregate $61,351,976,356, a total very 
nearly as large as that for the entire twelve 
months of 1892, which was considered a boom 
year. For November, embracing twenty-four 
business days, the clearings aggregate $6,452,- 
960,396, a gain of nine per cent. over October. 
The total for the eleven months is twenty per 
cent in excess ot that of 1897. For November 
the Middle States and New England groups 
show the heaviest gains. The stock market 
continues strong, with the exception of the 
copper share group in Boston, where realiz- 
ing sales continue. Copper keeps strong, 
however, at thirteen cents per pound for lake 
brands, which makes many good judges be- 
lieve that the weakness in copper stocks is 
only temporary. 


Clubbing Rates. 


A subscriber to The Congregationalisi may order one or 
allof the periodieals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist. 











Scribner’s Magazine.. 
H 0... 


Harper’s Bazar........ 

Harper’s Round Table ........... 

American Kitchen Magazine 

Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity or change of address. 











Ponp’s EXTRACT gives sure relief from pain. 
Refuse imitations of the genuine. 


Goop health is worth more than anything else to 
you, and every bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla con- 
tains good health. 


THE STORY OF CONSUMPTION 


BY ROBERT HUNTER, M.D. 








Doctor of Medicine of the University of 
New York and Member of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Canada. 


Early in my professional life, while en- 
gaged in general practice as physician 
and surgeon, I was suddenly attacked by 
hemorrhage from the lungs, followed b 
the usual symptoms of decline, whic 
brought me in the course of five months 


face to face with consumption, the most 
dreaded of all human diseases. 
Realizing my danger, I appealed natu- 
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rally to my college for help. Dr. John H. 
Swett, professor of theory and practice 
in the university and author of an able 
treatise on lung diseases, had been my 
preceptor in my student days, and now 
became my chief hope. He carefully ex- 
amined my chest and told me I had tuber- 
culosis, said I knew all he knew about 
the disease, and that he considered it 
incurable. He, however, advised ine to 
consult the late Baron Louis of Paris, at 
that time the most famous authority on 
lung diseases of Europe, who, he said, 
might possibly know of something new. 
I went to Paris to obtain his advice, and 
all I got, beyond a few expressions of 
sympathy with a professional brother in 
affliction, was the assurance that there 
was no remedy for my disease. I then 
went to London and consulted the three 
most eminent English physicians of that 
day—Dr. Williams, Dr. Carswell and Dr. 
Walshe—but it was all in vain; they 
could give me no encouragement. The 
highest medical skill of the profession 
under the theory of the disease then held 
and the treatment then practiced could 
not hold out a ray of hope to any one 
having consumption. The theory of the 
disease at that time was that consump- 
tion comes from some unknown taint of 
the blood, derived by inheritance, liable 
to break out at any age, and, being once 
set up, cannot be remedied by any medi- 
cine or medical skill known. 

I had myself been taught this same 
theory and had hitherto accepted it as 
true, but now, finding it led only to the 
grave, in a desperate effort to save my 
own life, I resolved to investigate it thor- 
oughly by examining everything written 
on the disease and every theory of its 
causation that had ever been advanced. 

To settle my doubts I went to the great 
library of the British Museum and began 
a careful study of the history of the dis- 
ease. Commencing with the works of 
Hippocrates, the ‘“‘father of medicine,” 
who wrote on consumption 343 years be- 
fore the birth of Christ, I traced it down 
through all succeeding ages to 1850, a pe- 
riod of more than 2,000 years, carefully 
comparing the accounts given of its sym 
toms, the manner in which it began in 
the cases described, the doctrines taught 
at different periods, the practices of the 
different authors and their opinions of 
the possibility of its cure. 

In this vast field of medical research I 
gathered a mighty array of facts, which 
conclusively proved to my mind that the 
blood.taint theory then taught by the 
medical schools and believed by all physi- 
cians was a false and untenable delusion. 
I traced hundreds of cases of consump- 
tion through all their stages without find- 
ing one that could be justly charged to 
any blood taint or inheritance. The his- 
tory of the cases showed that they had 
all begun in colds and congestion of the 
mucous lining of the air tubes, which 
sooner or later developed into chronic 
inflammation, caused abrasions of the 
epithelium and made a raw surface in 
the lungs. That through this raw sur- 
face the germs of the air were able to 
attack the lungs, and by their ravages 
quickly transformed what had been only 
bronchitis into confirmed consumption. 

When I reached this satisfactory con- 
viction, and understood the true nature 
of the disease, the first ray of rational 
hope dawned on my mind and I resolved 
to apply a local treatment to my own 
case. I felt convinced that my disease 
was not in my stomach, nor in my blood, 
but was in the tubes and cells of the 
lungs, where it must be treated by reme- 
dies directly applied to give me any chance 
of cure. 

There were at that time no instruments 
for reducing medicine to a gaseous state, 
nor any experience of their action when 
so administered to guide me. With noth- 
ing but my knowledge of chemistry, the 


properties of medicines and the require- di 


ments of the disease as [ now understood 
it, I constructed the first inhaling instru- 
ments ever employed for the cure of the 
lungs, and pers treat myself by medi- 
cated airinhalations. When I found any 
medicines too strong or too harsh in their 


. are interested can obtain Dr. 
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action, I ae them for others, and 
went on, step by step, until I had tested 
every known medicinal agent toat had 
healing, antiseptic or germicidal proper- 
ties. . Under this treatment all my symp- 
toms improved, the spitting of blood 
ceased, expectoration became freer and 
without those racking fits of coughing 
which previously attended it. My flesh 
and strength came back, and within a 
year I came up “out of the valley of the 
shadow of death” and stood again on the 
plain of restored health. I got well not- 
withstanding the forebodings of my med- 
ical friends and the predictions of those 
wise professors who had so confidently 
pronounced my doom. 

. Shortly after I nee to treat my lungs 
by medicated air, Mr. Frederick T. An- 
drews came to me from Canada on his 
way to Baltimore to visit his sister, said 
to be dying of consumption. I explained 
to him what I was doing for myself, and 
he entreated me to accompany him to 
Baltimore, saying he felt God had guided 
him to me, and that if I would only go 
his sister might be saved. I shall never 
forget the spectacle we beheld as we en- 
tered the sick chamber of that little home 
on Eutaw Street. 

There, bolstered up in bed, with a wash 
basin apparently half full of. blood by her 
side, reclined a beautiful girl of eighteen. 
She was as white as marble, a cold, 
clammy sweat stood out on her forehead, 
and what appeared the imprint of death 
in every lineament of her features. It 
did not seem possible she could last more 
than a few days, but at their earnest en- 
treaty I consented to make an effort to 
save her. I went toa tinsmith and hada 
rude instrument made which would lie on 
her pillow and enable her to inhale with- 
out the effort of sitting up. I had a 
chemist make up the poechree I was 
using for myself, and, after giving in- 
structions, left her, hardly expecting to 
ever see her again alive. 

She used the treatment with immediate 
benefit, and faithfully followed it for 
about ten months, when she had regained 
sufficient health to return to Canada, 
shortly afterward married and is alive 
today, the wife of a prominent member 
of the Dominion Parliament. 

Another remarkable cure was that of 
James Bynum of Brooklyn, who, hearing 
of my treatment from his physician, my 
old preceptor, Dr. J. Swett, begged me to 
receive him as a patient. He was the last 
of a consumptive family, two sisters and 
a brother having already died of the dis- 
ease. He had been under Dr. Swett’s 
care from June to October, who pro- 
nounced his case hopeless. He spit blood 
from the luogs, had incessant cough, puri- 
form expectoration. Every morning he 
had a chill, followed by raging fever in 
the aft-rnoon, and at night was bathed 
in sweat. In the previous three months 
he had lost twenty-seven pounds in weight, 
and was then so emaciated as to be barely 
able to stand. On examination I found a 
large cavity in the apex of his right lung, 
from which he was spitting up pus and 
softened tubercle, while around the cavity 
the lung was dull and filling up. I made 
my first prescription on Oct. 10, and con- 
tinued to treat bim through the winter 


‘| and following summer. His progress was 


slow, and oijten interrupted by relapses. 
In a little over fifteenth months from the 
commencement he had so far recovered 
as. to be able to return to business, and 
by the following summer had regained 
within seven pounds of his best weight 
before his sickness. " 

Today no physician with any pretense 
to Ae tc tig would dare to say that he 
still believes in the old theory, or still 
treats lung diseases under it. My treat- 
ment, by antiseptic medicated air inhala- 
tions; transferred consumption and other 
chronic afflictions of the lungs from the 
incurable to the class of the curable mala- 


ROBERT HUNTER, M.D., 


Specialist in Lung Cases, 117 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York City. 


NOTE—Readers of The Co ionalist who 
unter’s book free 


by addressing bim as above. 


Unusual Bargains 
In Handkerchiefs 


Ladies’ Handkerchiefs, full size, fine lawn, with 
lauble hemstitching, to be found nowhere 2 Cc 


under 5€., are only . 
Ladies’ Pure Linen Handkerchiefs, all widths sg | 
of hemstitched borders, are only . 3 


Ladies’ Embroidered Handkerchiefs, with hem- 
stitched or scalloped edges nowhere else will Oc 


you" find them under 12gc., our price now 
Pure Linen Handkerchiefs, with fine edge of 
Oriental Lace, imported to sell at 25c., | 
Oe GOD: B08 bse ses o> £ aT {2c 
Ladies’ Initial Handkerchiefs, pure linen, very 
fine quality, with nareap under letter, 
worth 25c., for . '15ce 
Ladies’ Handkerchiefs, pure linen, finest ' 5O 
hand work, worth $1.00,’ for Cc 
Children’s Handkerchiefs, embroidered initials and 
fancy borders, done up in a — 95c 


containing ‘% doz., at 

Men’s Pure Linen Initial Handkerchiefs, em- 
broidery done by hand in several designs, in- 
cluding the small — All sreniid be ' 25c 


Gilchrist&Co. 


WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 
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“If you are looking for a Great Bargain in Fine 
Silyerware never heard of. before and that will astonish 
you, here is one of thé Greatest Burgaims ever offered 
by:any reliable Manufacturer. For 25 cents we send Pre- 
paid Both the Salt-and Pepper Shakers. They 
are Quadruple Coin Silver Plated. Warranted to wear ten . 
years. Finely engraved ‘and ‘useful as well’as ornamental 
to ‘any table rich or poor: Lf on receipt of the same you do 
not think or find them . tle Greatest Bargain you ever 
have-seen or heard of, return them at once to us and we 
will refund you your -money. We, have been doing business 
in a Any Bank:or Exptess Company can 

tell. yon our starding.. cepa rach amet gtaite ae 
logué Seat Prée, 3) 8 


I. R LEONARD MFG: CO., 


152-153 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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This Beautiful Picture 
bean) eer 6p s, by < 





| will send 


one 


of these 





FREE 


upon receipt 
of 25 Best 
Soap wrapper 
Trade-marks, 
or ten 1776 “# 
Soap Powder || 
Trade-marks, | 
orthecoupons | _ 
found in the 
cans of our 
Best Baking 
Powder. 
Inclose 2c." 
stamp for ‘ 
postage. 





“1776 "SOAP POWDER 


“Dept. G.,”” P. 0. Box 2,917, New York City. 





